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President: 


‘Do you mean to say, John, we are encountering serious 


sales resistance in marketing our cars?” 

Distributor: “Sales resistance? Certainly! Our hardware appointments 
do not measure up either to the character or the price of our 
present line. They must if we are going to build up sales.” 


More and more, motor car merchan- 
disers are realizing the fact that hard- 
ware fittings are a highly important 
factor in present day car sales. Appear- 
ance sells cars. Appearance reaches its 
zenith only when every feature and fit- 
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ting is of corresponding beauty and 
worth. Only through the cooperation of 
Ternstedt artists, artist-engineers, mod- 
elers, and designers can hardware fittings 
be produced to correspond satisfac- 
torily with other fine car appointments. 
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With over 150 automotive manufacturers 
specifying Federal-Mogul Bearings as standard 
equipment, with the demand still growing for 
Federal-Mogul products, and with the expan- 
sion program which has been followed during 
the last few years, Federal-Mogul has stepped 
still further ahead as the leaders in Engine 
Bearing manufacture. 


Production during the first quarter of this year 
was 4,150,000 pieces, against 3,750,000 in the 
first quarter of 1926, and 2,500,000 in the first 
quarter of 1925. This compares with an auto- 
mobile production of 828,874 in the first quar- 
ter of 1927, 1,018,272 for the same period in 
1926, and 802,020 for the first quarter of 1925. 


A new factory addition, together with changes 
and additional equipment in plants No. 1 and 
No. 2, give the Federal-Mogul Corporation the 
additional capacity necessary to meet the con- 
stantly growing demands of its customers. 


A research laboratory has been added to the 
company’s facilities, under the guidance of a 
capable research engineer. Its purpose isto con- 
stantly study the Bearing and Bushing require- 
ments of Federal-Mogul customers, searching 
for possible improvements in both the product 
and production methods. 


The Complete Federal- 
Mogul Line Includes: 


Bronze-Back, Babbitt- 
Lined Bearings 
Die-Cast Babbitt Bear- 
ings and Bushings 
Bronze Bushings 
Bronze Washers 
Bronze Castings 
Babbitt Metals 


Bronze Cored and Solid 
Bars 
Licensed under U. S. Patents 


Nos. 1,455,939; 1,302,584; 
1,302,838; 1,340,337. 


RR SI 


Your Reputation is Safe with 
Federal-Mogul—World’s Largest 
Engine Bearing Manufacturers. 
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L[ndustry Showing Renewed Interest 
m Otticial Car Tests 


Keen competition causing many companies to seek certified 
performance records on which to base sales campaigns. 
Many A.A.A. trials this year. How they are staged. 


By R. L. Cusick 


UTOMOBILE manufacturers are showing more 
interest at the present time in official road 
and track tests of their cars than has been 
displayed for a number of years. The chief 

reason for this is found in the highly competitive situ- 
ation that obtains today as regards sales in practically 
all price classes. 

This competition is of such a character that the com- 
panies have been faced with the necessity of strengthen- 
ing by every conceivable manner their sales arguments, 
and of throwing into their verbal and printed sales talk 
ammunition of maximum force and effectiveness. 

It might be said that automobile selling strategy has 
entered a new cycle during the last 12 or 15 months. 

It is a cycle in which any loose, bombastic and fre- 
quently unsupported statements made as to the per- 
formance characteristics of cars have tended to fall of 
their own weight and to be replaced by 
claims which can be substantiated by ir- 
refutable and unbiased proof. 

The manufacturer does not 
ask the public to take 
his word for the 
ability of his 
cars to measure 
up to. certain 
performances. 
He goes outside 
of his own or- 
ganization for 
the personnel to 
conduct his 
tests, and abides 
by conditions 
which are drawn 
up by others and 
which he cannot 
influence or con- 
trol. 

Records made 
in this manner 
naturally must, 
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A pit stop at night during a recent long-distance speed trial. Note 


the picture has a specific duty to perform. 
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as a rule, carry greater weight with the public than 
records made entirely under conditions formulated and 
controlled by the manufacturer. 

It would be wrong to give the impression that such 
tests in themselves are new. The machinery for con- 
ducting them has been in existence for a score of years 
and has been used to some extent throughout that time, 
but it appears that the manufacturers of cars are just 
beginning to realize its full possibilities. Certainly this 
year there has been a marked revival of interest in its 
employment. 

So far during 1927 there have been 10 important 
car tests of various kinds sanctioned by the Contest 
Board of the American Automobile Association. Among 
the companies applying for these tests were several of 
the largest in the industry. Sanctions for at least three 
more tests are expected to be asked for soon. In one 
of these cases the test that is con- 
templated promises to be the most 
ambitious ever attempted, the 
company discussing the idea 

of using three widely 

separated Speedways 
simultaneously 
in order to bring 
the feat to the 
attention of the 
entire country. 

A comparison 
of the activity 
along similar 
lines in other 
years will serve 
to confirm the 
statement that 
there is renewed 
interest at pres- 
ent in the idea 
of manufactur- 
ing strong sales 
arguments on 
the test track. 


and hew each of the five men in 
The car should be off 
hree minutes 
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In 1923, for example, the A.A.A. (American Automobile 
Association) received a total of seven applications for 
certified stock car tests. The following year the number 
was again seven. In 1925 there were only three, and 
last year four. 

The urge for a certified stock car test usually develops 
in the sales and advertising departments. The idea is 
especially appealing to the advertising department be- 
cause, if everything works out well and the desired 
result is attained, it means the injection into advertising 
copy of what the copywriters like to refer to as a 
“punch.” They have something new and interesting to 
talk about and the conditions under which the material 
is developed makes it convincing to the public. 

Better advertising material, of course, reacts to the 
advantage of the sales department and therefore the 
chief sales executive of the company can usually be 
counted upon to take a lively interest in what the test 
develops. 

Engineering Defects Revealed 


But very frequently a test which is started for no other 
purpose than to stimulate sales interest in a car ends 
up by bringing to the attention of the engineers certain 
defects in design which under ordinary conditions might 
never have been detected. There is, for example, the 
case of the car that lost many valuable seconds during 
pit stops in a speed trial because the neck of the fuel 
tank was too long, making it impossible to pump gaso- 
line into the tank as rapidly as it should have been. 
Needless to say, many car owners and fuel station 
attendants probably had been irritated by this condition 
at various times and the manufacturer of the car was 
quick to remedy the defect. 

Another manufacturer had his car designed so that 
the exhaust pipe emerged from the rear of the car 
almost directly below the fuel tank nozzle. When this 
car came into the pit for refueling one of the mechanics 
noticed that some of the gasoline which is inevitably 
splashed about at such times came into contact with 
the hot pipe. The likelihood of this car’s catching fire 
and imperiling the lives of the occupants was brought 
to the attention of a company representative and a short 
time later the exhaust pipe on all of this company’s cars 
was changed to the other side. 
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Still another car was found to have a crankcase 
breather construction which made it a slow and tedious 
process to introduce fresh oil and this resulted in much 
wasted time at the pit. 

With the coming of increased interest in trials of 
this character, there has come a greater desire on the 
part of many factory executives to know just what the 
procedure involves in the way of preparation and ex- 
pense; in short, what takes place before and after an 
official test and during the time it is in process. 

Take, for example, a certified fuel economy test. The 
car manufacturer decides that he can profitably exploit 
the fuel economy of his car in his sales campaign, and 
that an official test will be to his advantage. He applies 
to the Contest Board of the A.A.A. for a sanction not 
less than 30 days prior to the date that is selected for 
the event. On receipt of the application, together with 
information as to the nature of the trial that is con- 
templated, the Contest Board will approve it or make 
such alterations and recommendations as may be deemed 
necessary. This applies to any kind of a test. 

The manufacturer, we are assuming, has asked for 
a fuel economy test. He decides that he will run one 
of his stock cars across country, from New York to 
San Francisco. The first action by the Contest Board, 
after granting the sanction, is to appoint an official 
representative to supervise the trial personally. This 
man is known as the technical observer and must be 
qualified as such. The technical observer proceeds to 
the point where the run is to start and gives the car a 
casual examination; the complete examination necessary 
to certify it for what it is, stock car or non-stock, takes 
place after the test. There was a time when it was the 
custom of the A.A.A. to make a complete examination 
of all mechanical parts both before and after the test, 
but this was found to be unnecessary and involved need- 
less expense and time. 


Installs Own Odometer 


Since the two important factors in this run are the 
miles covered and the fuel consumed, the technical 
observer provides his own means of checking both. He 
has his own odometer installed in addition to the 
one already in the car, and makes sure that this extra 
odometer has been carefully calibrated to insure ac- 





These views show how a speed test is 
timed. When a car passes over the wire 
shown above, the exact time to the frac- 
tion of a second is recorded by the 
machine at the left in the judges’ stand. 
The timer is shown writing the car num- 
ber and the number of the lap on the 
tape opposite the time. At the right is 
the calculating machine which translates 
the time into miles per hour 
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O show the multiplicity 

of items that are checked 
after an official stock car 
trial, in order to determine 
that the car offered for test 
was as represented by the 
factory, the check sheet used 
by the technical committee of 
a recent event is reproduced 
below. In one column are the 
specifications of a standard 
car picked at random from a 
sales room, in the other the 
specifications of the contested 
car as measured and tested by 
the technical committee. 
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port which is wired to the secretary of the Contest 
Board at A.A.A. headquarters in Washington. This 
report gives the mileage for the day, the fuel used, the 
total mileage up to that point on the trip and the 


Below—Eating as they 
work. The camera has 
caught the officials of 
a speed test eating with 
one hand and “clock- 
ing” with the _ other. 
There is no “time out” 
while such a test is in 
progress 








Above—Timing apparatus © 
rigged up in a truck for an 
A. A. A. speed test conducted 
recently over the Dry Lake 
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course in California. 
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LSS = SSS curacy. He carries 
= Ss with him a supply of 
== =— === —=—=- _ specially marked seals 
po —a a= «6Cof the type used for 
= =—ae———=— sealing railroad cars. 
sin —————~— These consist of a 
se — lead disk molded 
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Ss ~=3©wire. The fuel tank 
ie. filler cap is arranged 
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so that a seal can be 
applied, and is sealed 
after the tank is fill- 
ed. Every precaution, 
of course, is taken to 


time the tank is filled 

during the test. 
The technical 

server also 


ob- 
seals 





itinerary for the next three days. 


A duplicate of the 
report is also wired to the car factory. 
A recent test along the lines described required 13 


i — ej 
== = insure correct fuel days. At the end, both of the odometers on the car 
= measurement each 


were checked over an official mile course and rechecked 
against the readings for the trip. The car was com- 
pletely disassembled and each part checked to the 
thousandth of an inch against the factory’s stock car 
specifications. Unfortunately, several discrepancies 


it down both sides of were found and it could not be certified as a stock car. 
————— = the engine hood be- 4 gybsequent investigation proved that-the factory was 
“<<<. iss fore the car is put guiltless of any intentional departure from its then 
Sot ee Ss:“(‘<é‘éAWaay’‘fr':«cnighhtt stops, regular stock car design. The changes found in the 
2a Ese as a precau tion car which had been selected for the test had been made 
Sana, mJz£ nn against carburetor or in the regular production line several months before, 
TE other adjustments. but the engineering department had erroneously sub- 
Se Throughout therun mitted old specifications to the Contest Board. The 
Ss the observer : makes test had to be made over. As it later proved, the com- 
———— f= $$$ frequent readings of pany found this much to its advantage, as the car 
sa “eee ee ~SC«é‘iEi @ «odometer and which was entered for the retrial, and which measured 
So ee Sa se personally = superin- up in all respects to the stock car specifications then in 
Se FSS tends all refuelings, force, made a materially better showing for fuel econo- 
tanned” aapeimatibiae areer applying a fresh seal my than the first one. 
= s-=_ each time the filler Such a run as the above usually costs the factory 
<i =Ssti<i ets = Ss cap is replaced on the about $5,000. In this particular case it cost twice that 
SS ES ———— tank. At the end of much because it had to be done over, due to the lack 
tetas" ne————= each day’s run he ac- of coordination on the part of the factory officials who 
=== == Seas companies the car to were responsible for the various preparations. 
ae the garage, adjusts This year, as never before, manufacturers have gone 
————— SS his hood seals, in- in for long speed trials and it is here that the peak 
SSS ES spects the fuel tank of test organization is reached. Such a trial, extending 


seal and prepares a re- 


for, say, 5000 miles, is a much more complicated and 
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difficult undertaking than most people think, and is 
not to be taken lightly by any manufacturer if he wants 
to make the best possible showing. Organization means 
everything in the success or failure of a trial of this 
kind and there is no end of detail to be worked out 
before it is ready to start. 

A fuel economy run like the one described above in- 
volves usually only one car and seldom more than about 
two men—driver and observer—insofar as the physical 
set-up is concerned. But here’s what happens when a 
manufacturer decides he wants to “go” for a new 5000- 
mile stock car speed record. 

He applies to the Contest Board for a sanction. As 
a rule, a good many conferences between the Contest 
Board and the manufacturer intervene before the sanc- 
tion is granted, as it is necessary to determine the exact 
mature of the run in detail so that the sanction can be 
issued in proper form. 


A.A.A. Names Representatives 


An official representative is then named by the A.A.A. 
to conduct the test. This representative is responsible 
for the keeping of the statistical reports and records 
and later preparing a narrative account of the event. 
A committee of three unbiased members of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers is appointed to examine the 
car or cars, usually at the conclusion of the test, and 
to certify the findings. Under the S.A.E. committee 
are other technical men who are appointed to act as 
«observers at the pits during every minute of the test. 
“There are two on duty at all times. In some eases a 
total of four of these pit observers can handle a test, 
-although in other cases, as in one that will be mentioned 
later, twice or three times that number may be used, 
depending on the number of days necessary for the 
test and the availability of the right type of men. 

The pit observers, on special forms provided by the 
A.A.A., check every pit stop. The number of the car 
js taken; the name of the driver who brings it in and 
the driver who takes it out; the hour and minute the 
stop is made; how long the stop lasts; the nature of 
all work done on the car, including fuel and oil replenish- 
ment, and the nuniber of the lap in which the stop is 
made. Both observers on duty sign the report and it 
goes among the other records of the test. 

There is a chief timer who operates the special time- 
recording machine that is used. Also a chief scorer, 
who scores the laps of the various cars, and a supervisor 
of timing and scoring. Another man is always on duty 
at a calculating machine. There is an entry clerk who 
transfers timing and scoring records to the recapitula- 
tion sheets, and an 
errand and telephone 
boy to handle mes- 
sages. 

This is the per- 
sonnel that is 
brought to the test 
by the A.A.A. In 
addition, the A.A.A. 
representative will 
sometimes make 
arrangements for 
the medical and 
ambulance _ service 
which is kept avail- 
able while a test is 
in progress. Other- 
wise the company 
making the _ test 
sees to this detail. 


_ — 





Val Haresnape, Secretary, 
A.A.A. Contest Board 
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The first step in the factory’s preparation is the 
appointment of a trial manager, who may or may not 
be a regular employee of the company. In any event 
he should be a man who has had some experience in 
such affairs. Remembering that the most important 
objective of the test is to exploit the sale of the com- 
pany’s cars, the trial manager sees to the appointment 
of a writer to “cover” the event for the advertising 
department, and arranges for an official photographer. 
He rents the speedway; engages fire and police pro- 
tection; attends to ambulance and medical service 
and first aid kits, unless this, by prearrangement, is 
done by the A.A.A. representative; procures from the 
speedway management keys to all gates into the track, 
to be kept available in case of emergency; and ar- 
ranges to have in constant attendance a representative 
of the car company’s engineering department, a repre- 
sentative of the tire company and a representative of 
the ignition company. 

Fuel storage must be looked after and a pressure fuel 
pump brought into service if possible. A fuel company 
is usually found to handle this detail of the work. The 
assembling of spare parts requires considerable care 
and thought. Air pressure tanks are kept on hand to 
maintain tire pressures. Plenty of extra wheels and 
tires must be available and a full complement of tools 
to meet any emergency is essential. Furthermore, it 
is essential to plan a tool layout that will enable the 
mechanics to lay their hands on any tool the instant it 
is needed. Supplies of grease and oil must of course 
be provided. 

As a part of the test will be run at night, the trial 
manager has lights installed at the pits, and these must 
be arranged so as to provide plenty of illumination to 
work by without throwing a glare on the track to annoy 
the drivers. It is also desirable as a rule to provide a 
covering for the pits, to shelter the workmen and cars 
in case of inclement weather. 

If the test is being made on a board track, several 
carpenters will be engaged. An electrician is also 
needed, and an auxiliary lighting system of some kind 
in case of a blown out fuse or other impairment to the 
regular system. 


Three Pit Details Needed 


Three pit details will be organized. 

First is the mechanical or repair detail. This usually 
consists of three men, the fastest and most expert the 
factory can find. These men do the greasing in addition 
to the repair work. 

Second is the replenishing detail, usually three men, 
to look after gas, oil and water. 

Third is the checking and signal detail, usually con- 
sisting of two men who work in close contact with the 
trial manager. It is the duty of this detail to check 
the time that is being made by the various drivers and 
to keep them informed as to whether they are maintain- 
ing the schedules laid down for them. One man usually 
times the laps with a stop-watch while the other flashes 
the signals to the drivers from a large blackboard. By 
this means one driver is speeded up or another slowed 
down, as the trial manager thinks best. 

All of this means that in the pit at any one time there 
must be about 11 men, not counting drivers. Nine of 
these men represent the car manufacturer and two 
the A.A.A. 

Any 5000-mile test generally calls for three drivers 
per car, and it is the usual custom to enter three cars 
for a test of this duration. This means nine regular 
drivers. At least two relief drivers are needed. As a 
rule the drivers work in two-hour shifts. This gives 
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them four hours’ rest between each shift when three 
are assigned to each car. 

Whenever the test runs more than 1000 miles the 
trial manager of the company making it finds his re- 
sponsibilities extending to such matters as sleeping 
quarters and 24-hour lunch service. These of course 
are always part of the 5000-mile run. 

One manufacturer who recently made the most elabo- 
rate test of this kind that has ever been conducted, 
greatly exceeding 5000 miles, spent weeks virtually in 
his preparations and ended up with a camp that looked 
like a part of an army cantonment. He not only rented 
the track but also the administration building, which 
happened to be an old Government structure with plenty 
of room. He bought and installed 22 beds, and put in 
a dining room capable of seating 80 persons, where hot 
meals were served 24 hours a day. The test was in 
progress for 11 days and 9 hours. Forty-five men 
worked on the test, not counting those indirectly em- 
ployed, such as guards, cooks, waiters, chambermaids, 
carpenters, electricians, messengers, etc. The man- 
hours put in by the drivers, pit staff and A.A.A. officials 
totaled 4887, equivalent to better than 203 days of 
one man’s time. 

Tests of 1000 miles or over usually cost around $1 
per mile, slightly more as a rule. This doesn’t include 
the cost of the cars. 

Elaborate preparations are made by the Contest 
Board to insure the utmost accuracy in timing and 
scoring. By means of the electrical recording instru- 
ments, each lap of each car is timed to the second in 
fractions expressed by three decimals. As the car com- 
pletes a lap it passes over a wire which is stretched 
across the track about 34-in. above the floor and the 
time is automatically printed on a tape passing through 
the machine. The timer notes the number of the car 
from his post in the judges’ stand and inscribes it on 
the tape opposite the printed time. 

The. scorer sits beside the timer with a specially pre- 
pared score sheet having horizontal columns, one for 
each car in the test. The columns are marked off into 
small squares and each square represents a lap. When a 
car passes over the timing wire the scorer calls out its 
number and with a pen draws a diagonal line through 
the square representing the particular lap of the car 
in question. Each square is numbered consecutively 
so that the scorer always knows the number of the lap. 
The score sheet for a long test sometimes measures 
several hundred feet. One used recently stretched 250 
feet and when the last lap was recorded the scorer wrote 
“Thank God!” The trial manager came along and wrote 
“Me too.” For there is mental and physical strain in 
every moment of a big test. 

A test of long duration must have its guide-posts so 
that the trial manager knows where he is going. There- 
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fore a calculating machine is kept in operation and every 
few minutes the speeds of the various cars are computed. 
At frequent intervals these computations are turned 
over to the entry clerk who transfers them to a large 
sheet. A duplicate of this sheet is kept up-to-date for 
the trial manager and hangs in the pit so that he may 
know at all times where his various cars stand in rela- 
tion to new records and thus “whip” his drivers up or 
slow them down, as the situation requires. 

Five minutes after a test is over all time and distance 
records are completed in permanent form. 

Upon completion of the event the car or cars are com- 
mandeered by the Technical Committee chairman and 
put under lock and key until such time as they can be 
transported to an examining headquarters designated 
by the chairman. The chairman in the meantime calls 
on the nearest distributor representing the make of car 
under examination and selects at random from this dis- 
tributor’s stock a new car of similar model against 
which the contested cars are checked. The check sheet 
illustrated herewith is used for recording the specifica- 
tions of the standard vehicle against the specifications 
of the contested car. 


Three Days for Examination 


To complete the examination of the cars in a recent 
event seven mechanics and three technical men worked 
for three full days, and an additional two days were re- 
quired to reassemble the cars. The examination included 
dismantling of the major chassis units of all four cars 
and checking of the valve timing with precision instru- 
ments. Compression ratios were determined by the 
liquid volume process, using a metrically graduated 
glass beaker and spirit level. It is to be noted that 
where the specifications of the contested cars do not co- 
incide exactly with those of the car selected from the 
distributor, the factory must produce documentary evi- 
dence, such as a service or engineering department let- 
ter, covering the change, or the entry is disqualified. 
This rigid system of checking is carried out to cover 
material specifications and in the case of the particular 
cars referred to above the piston pins and engine bear- 
ings were tested on a Brinell machine and the valve 
springs tested for compression at different lengths at 
the laboratories of the Tinius Olsen Co. of Philadelphia. 

How the results of the test can be exploited to the 
best advantage, and to the satisfaction of everybody con- 
cerned, is unually determined at a conference between 
the Contest Board, factory executives and the company’s 
advertising agency. Whatever plan is devised is sub- 
ject to the approval of the Contest Board with special 
reference to claims based on mechanical performance. 
All advertising matter pertaining to the test must be 
submitted to the Contest Board before publication. 

Stock car tests, like stock car races, leave many com- 
panies in the industry cold, so far as interest is con- 
cerned. But, on the other hand, the number of com- 
panies which are going after increased business on the 
strength of new performance records made by such tests 
is growing and the trend is making its imprint on the 
advertising pages of the country. 

Whether a company goes in for tests or not must in- 
variably depend on the marketing policies it has fashion- 
ed for itself. If it has built up a satisfactory volume of 
business on the appeal of comfort, durability and de- 
pendability, it isn’t likely to try to stir up any dust in 
other fields. But if it is out to get the business of 
another element, the people who want speed e.ong with 
their transportation (whether they ever use the speed 
or not) then it’s probably going to run a test—if it 
hasn’t already. 
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Semi-Diesel 7ype Engine Designed 
for Passenger Vehicles 


Development of European engineer makes good showing on 


Citroen Model B-12 chassis in recent test. 
two-stroke type and is valveless. 


their energies toward the development of an en- 
gine suitable for road vehicles, that is capable 
of aperating on the heavy products of distillation of 
petroleum oil or coal tar; that is to say, oils of a very 
much lower commercial quality than lamp oil or ben- 
zol. The research work has been carried on along 
two principal lines: 
1.—Adaptation of the ordinary internal combus- 
tion engine to fit it to operate on the lighter grades 
of gas oil, either by means of a new system of fuel 
supply and a new timing 


Ft: a long time engineers have been directing 


Two-cylinder, 
Starts on gasoline. 


ize the advantages of lightness of parts, ease of start- 
ing and reduced risk of excessive pressures, and 
which should be capable of consuming heavy fuels 
but without the need for a hot surface. 

The engine is of the two-stroke type and is valve- 
less. Each cylinder has two ports, one for the admis- 
sion of the air necessary for scavenging the cylinder 
of products of combustion and for the combustion of 
the fuel; the other for the exhaust of the products 
of combustion. Before being discharged into the at- 
mosphere the exhaust gases pass through a preheater 
for the cylinder air which 





of the engine (Bellem & 


comes from a blower. The 
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initial temperature of the 





systems), or by combin- 
ing with the carburetor 
a second grasifying ap- 
paratus designed to draw 
heat from the exhaust 


air being high, it is not 
necessary to compress it 
very highly in order to 
reach a temperature suffi- 
cient to insure ignition. 








gases (Duo, Catalex, Leo, 
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Longuemare, etc.), or by 
the combustion of a small 


head is of cylindrical form 
on its lower side and ma- 














portion of the fuel (Pack- 
ard Fuelizer). 


Diagram of Held two-stroke Diesel-type engine 


chined to the form of a 
demitorous on its upper 


; . A,;, Ao, working cylinders: B, gasoline line; C, auxiliary gasoline j 
2. The creation for pump; D, auxiliary oil pump; E, pipe from oil tank; F, three-way side. At the center and 
automotive uses of an en- valve; G, gasoline tank; H, fuel injection pump; I, scavenging in the axis of the cylinder 
. * , ai > ressor; K, filter; L, gear pu : BB, ssure ° 3 * 
gine based on the semi- Pump J, air compress ae eines there is an injection valve 


Diesel or Diesel principle. 

It is well known that in this type of engine the liquid 
fuel is injected into the cylinder at the end of the com- 
pression stroke, into an atmosphere of compressed 
air heated by the adiabatic compression. 

When the compression ratio is comparatively low, 
from 7 to 10, the extra supply of heat necessary for 
the inflammation of the atomized fuel is furnished by 
a portion of the combustion chamber wall which is 
heated previous to starting of the engine and which is 
kept at a dark red heat by the succession of explo- 
sions. This is the semi-Diesel or hot bulb engine. 
When the initial compression is high, from 12 to 15, 
the temperature of the air at the end of the compres- 
sion stroke is sufficient, and a hot bulb on the cylinder 
head is then unnecessary. This is the Diesel engine. 
Engines of light design, capable of being mounted on 
road vehicles and belonging to the semi-Diesel type 
include the Peugeot-Tartrais, the Ballot, the Prado, 
etc. To the regular Diesel type belong the German 
MAN and Benz engine and the Austrian Hindl. 

An engine that is a compromise between the semi- 
Diesel and Diesel has been designed by M. Georges 
Held, formerly manager of the Nobel Works in Pet- 
rograd. It was the object of the inventor to produce 
a light engine of moderate compression, so as to real- 


which supplies the cylin- 
der with liquid fuel at the proper moment. The diameter 
of the cylinder head is less than that of the cylinder. 

The piston is provided with a head of special form, 
of a diameter smaller than that of the piston itself 
and also smaller than the cylinder head. The result 
is that when the piston is in the topmost position 
there is an annular space around its upward exten- 
sion, the object of which will be explained later on. 
Finally, the piston head is machined so as to form a 
demitorous, so that when the piston is in its topmost 
position the combustion chamber has the form of a 
complete torus. 

Before the piston reaches the upper dead center 
position, that is to say, before the end of the com- 
pression stroke, the piston head enters the compres- 
sion space in the cylinder head and as a result of the 
lamination of the air a considerable resistance is 
engendered and the air is strongly compressed. It 
can escape only through the annular space, which 
gives to the streamlets of air a tangential motion at 
the outside surface of the torus, a movement which 
the form of the latter transforms into a vortex motion. 

It is into this violent vortex, which is favorable to 
the thorough mixing of sir and fuel, that the fuel is 
injected. The injection is gradual, so that the pres- 
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sure within the cylinder does not rise much above 
the compression pressure. 

The Held engine was entered in the recent French 
domestic fuel trials, mounted on a Citroen Model B- 
12 chassis with a slightly modified radiator. It com- 
prised two two-stroke cylinders of 3.54 in. bore and 
4.33 in. stroke, giving a displacement of about 85 cu. 
in. These power cylinders are located over the rear 
part of the crankcase. Over the forward part there 
is a scavenging pump cylinder of 3.94 in. bore and 
3.54 in. stroke, the sliding valve of which is actuated 
by means of a crankpin and connecting rod from the 
crankshaft, and a double-acting air compressor of 
2.36 in. bore and 5.12 in. stroke, operated from the 
crankshaft by means of an eccentric and eccentric 
rod, which distributes the preheated air under a pres- 
sure of 4.5 lb. p. sq. in. by means of a slide valve op- 
erated from the camshaft. 

Injection valves inject the fuel into the cylinders 
under a pressure of 2800 Ib. p. sq. in., developed by a 
two-cylinder fuel pump. The pistons of this pump 
are actuated by means of sloping or variable cams 
secured to the camshaft. Owing to the sloping form 
of the cams, the amount of fuel injected per stroke 
can be varied by displacing the camshaft axially, the 
latter being connected through suitable linkage with 
the accelerator pedal. The fuel oil is supplied to the 
injection pump under a pressure of 90 lb. p. sq. in. 
by means of a gear pump, a regulator maintaining 
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the pressure at this figure. 

The compression ratio of the engine is 8 to 1, and 
the pressure at the end of the compression stroke 
is about 265 lb. p. sq. in., while the maximum pressure 
during the combustion period is about 370 lb. p. sq. 
in. The compresser supplies the working cylinders 
with air preheated by the exhaust gases. The result 
is that when the engine is cold it cannot be started 
on the heavy oil. Starting is affected on gasoline, 
which is injected by two special pumps. These pumps 
are permanently supplied with gasoline through a 
pipe line from a 2-quart tank. The gasoline-air mix- 
ture is ignited by spark plugs connected to a coil and 
battery system. 

After the engine has been running on gasoline for 
a minute or two, gas oil can be substituted for the. 
gasoline and the electric ignition shut off. 

The fuel consumption was checked over a course 
of 173 miles and was found to be at the rate of 18 
miles to the gallon. Both the road surface and the 
weather were very bad during a large part of this test 
run. During the rest of the test the route was very 
hilly but fairly well paved. The consumption of gas- 
oline during the test amounted to 0.40 gal. 

The weight of the bare engine was 220 lb.; that of 
the flywheel, 48 lb., and that of the combined genera- 
tor and starter, 62 lb. The weight of the competing 
vehicle with its four passengers and their baggage 
was 3750 lb. 


Hupp Six-Cylinder Line Improved 


URING the past five months a number of changes 

have been made on its model A-5, six-cylinder 
cars by the Hupp Motor Car Corp. Fifteen changes 
in all have been made during this period. 

Beginning in March, a new Stromberg carburetor was 
adopted, coincidentally with the inclusion of a butterfly 
valve in the exhaust manifold to supply a carburetor 
heat control. This was followed in May by the incor- 
poration in the cylinder head proper of the thermostat 
for regulating water flow, which had formerly been 
mounted in the outlet radiator hose connection. 


At about the same time a steel stamping for the front 
wheel brake shoes was introduced to replace the former 
aluminum die casting. A four-bladed smaller diameter 
fan was also adopted to replace the two-bladed fan used 
in the first A-5’s, and the rear main bearing oil retainer 
was redesigned by the incorporation of a cork oil seal. 


In June, Sichrome steel exhaust valves were adopted 
and an inertia air cleaner was made standard equipment. 
Changes were made also in the brake adjustments, con- 
sisting in the addition of a lower adjustment to the 
rear wheel brakes, while retaining the upper adjustment. 


About six weeks ago a new oil pump was adopted with 
considerably larger gears, to increase oil flow to bear- 
ings. An improved Ross cam and lever steering gear 
was also incorporated about this time, the new gear 
being made more accessible for adjustment by the re- 
moval of the cam follower to the opposite side of the 
cam from the steering connections, where it can be 
adjusted by removing a cover plate over the steering 
gear case side. Around the same time also a reflector 
was provided at the base of the instrument board for 
illuminating the floor boards and transmission lock in 
the front compartment. 

Remote door controls, with handles moving upward 


to open doors were added five weeks ago to all models, 
and a week later heavier connecting rods, new wheels 
and greater variety of colors were made available. The 
steel disk wheels, manufactured by Motor Wheel, have 
the rim riveted to the disk at the outside flange of the 
rim and are detachable from the hub by removal of 
six cap screws. In order to enable purchasers to secure 
wider options in colors, routing of cars were changed 
so as to run about 50 to 100 models in one color scheme 
and then change to another color. This was put into 
final effect about 30 days ago. 

In addition to the changes mentioned, minor changes, 
such as the strengthening of the cylinder head, a slight 
increase in compression ratio, etc., have also been made. 





FRANCIS JENKINS, Washington, D. C., an- 
€ nounces that he has developed what is known as 
the Jenkins Chronoteine camera for high-speed motion 
studies, which he thinks will be of service to automobile 
manufacturers in studying engine mechanisms, etc. Mr. 
Jenkins’ camera in photographing the engine makes 
movies at the rate of 3200 exposures per second, or a 
length of 200 ft. of film per second. This means that 
the film travels at a speed of 136 m.p.h., while pictures 
are being made thereon, and the most minute action 
of the valve can be recorded. Projection of these pic- 
tures at the normal rate, 16 per second, makes the 
action 200 times slower that the original movement 
and 20 times slower than the slow motion film frequently 
shown in picture theatres. 

Another problem this camera is expected to solve is 
the exact reaction that occurs when a tire hits a stone 
on the highway. It is of importance to rubber experts 
to know whether the tire when going at high speed is 
“bumped” by the stone or “envelopes”’ it. 
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Fan Hubs Completely Machined 
One Set-up a Peerless Plant 


Potter & Johnson automatic chucking and turning machine is 
employed to perform about 30 operations in floor- 
to-floor time of about twelve minutes. . 


By K. W. Stillman 


Peerless plant in machining fan hubs. A Pot- 

ter & Johnson automatic chucking and turning 
machine is employed to perform about 30 operations 
in a single set-up, completely machining the hub from 
the rough castings. 

The first turret station is fitted with 14 tools to 
turn six diameters, face six surfaces, counterbore one 
hole and undercut. The work, an iron casting, is 
held in a three-jaw expanding chuck as shown in the 


. RATHER interesting tooling job is used at the 





Set-up of Peerless jaw hub in Potter & Johnson 
automatic chucking and turning machine 


accompanying illustration, the jaws extending into 
the casting as far as possible in order to provide rigid 
support. 

The turret moves rapidly in toward the work and 
all tools start cutting almost simultaneously. In the 
illustration the piece in the machine has just been 
completed and tools in the first station of the turret 
are in position to begin on the next piece. 

The tools in the upper tool block are rough ‘turn- 
ing tools for the six outside diameters shown on the 
hub drawing. The lower tool block carries facing 
tools, counterbore and tool for undercutting the bot- 
tom of the counterbored hole. The front and rear 
tool blocks on the cross slide are also equipped with 
facing tools. 

Directly opposite the first station, at the left in the 
illustration, are the finish turning and facing tools 
arranged in the same manner as the roughing tools 


this operation just visible. 


in the first station. On this third station can be seen 
the angle plates which operate as cams to machine 
the angular face of the hub, with the facing tool for 
The other facing opera- 
tions are performed by tools on the cross slide and 
by a back facing bar through the spindle. The large 
hole in the hub is counterbored and undercut during 
the first operation also. 

In the second station the hub shaft hole is drilled 
and the surface to the extreme right on the drawing 
is finish faced. In the third station an almost exaet 
reproduction of the operations performed in the first 
station is made, this time with finishing tools. The 
large hole is finish counterbored, the six outside di- 
ameters are finish turned, the angular surface at 
the big end of the hub is finish faced and the big end 
and inside and outside hub faces are finished. 


Undercut Also Made Here 


At this station also the undercut back of the por- 
tion to be threaded is made. This operation is per- 
formed by the vertical tool shown mounted on the 
cross slide which passes under the work while other 
operations are under way. 

The final operations, performed with the turret in 
the fourth position, are threading the outside diame- 
ter and reaming the shaft hole. Outside diameters on 
this job are gener- 
ally held within lim- 
its of .001 to .002 in. , \ 
while other limits 
are generally .010 
in. Floor - to - floor 
time for the entire 
operation is about 12 
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different machines 7, 
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many set-ups with 
the same machine. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Thinks “Home-Made” 
Foremen Are Best 


N a talk made before the 

American Drop Forge Asso- 
ciation recently, Joseph Thomp- 
son, manager of works, Steel 
Car Forge Co., offered some ob- 
servations about foreman train- 
ing which we think well worth 
repeating in view of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s rather close and practical 
contact with this phase of in- 
dustrial activity. Touching on 
the old controversy as regards 
who shall do the training, Mr. 
Thompson said: “We are be- 
sieged today with offers from 
outside agencies to train our 
foremen. These agencies..... 
perhaps have some very good 
features, but, it seems to me 
foremen should get their train- 
ing from the management and 
within the organization for 
which they are working, so 
there can be no possible con- 
fliction of ideas on the subjects 
of policy to be pursued and sys- 
tems to be used. Of course the 
two must be in perfect accord 
and the foreman must be able 
to interpret these ideas care- 
fully to the workmen.” 


* * % 


A New Wrinkle— 
Eight Years Old 


N illustration of how prone 

we are to live only in the 
present and forget the past is 
furnished by the newspaper 
item which recently appeared 
nearly every day or so for sev- 
eral weeks, to the effect that 
the United States flying boat 
PN-10 was going to make the 
first shore-to-ship airmail flight. 
The plan was to carry 100 lb. 
of mail from a point near Bos- 
ton and drop it on the deck of 
the Leviathan after the liner 
was 350 miles off the coast on 
its way to Europe. As a matter 
of fact the feat was attempted 
last Sunday but failed on ac- 


count of fog. The point we 
want to make, however, is that 
it had been done before. On 
Aug. 14, 1919, an aeromarine 
flying boat dropped a bag of 
mail on the deck of the White 
Star liner Adriatic 1% hr. af- 
ter she left her pier in New 
York. 


* * * 


Business Good as Last 
Quarter Approaches 


WHITH Labor Day just in the 

offing, business continues 
to run along on an even keel. 
Production figures are a bit dif- 
ficult to use as a basis for gag- 
ing business right now because 
Ford is in a transition stage. 
Total output among N.A.C.C. 
members for July was well 
above July of last year, indicat- 
ing a healthy condition for the 
industry as a whole, but until 
Ford gets into production again 
no one can gage accurately how 
much of that N. A.C. C. total is 
due to Ford’s present inactiv- 
ity alone. The outlook as re- 
gards total production at pres- 
ent seems to us to be much the 
same as at the beginning of the 
second quarter; that is, the to- 
tal for the last half of this 
year probably will be slightly 
under or about the same as that 
of the last half of 1926. There 
are a number of close observers 
in the industry, however, who 
firmly believe that the July to 
December figures of this year 
will exceed those of last. As- 
suming that production will be 
kept fairly well in line with 
sales in any case, we hope 
these later prophets are right. 
That dealer car stocks, exclu- 
sive of Ford, on August first 
this year probably were some- 
thing like 50,000 higher than on 
August 1, 1926, despite the fact 
that the rate of sale has not 
been any greater, on the other 
hand, is an item to be taken 
into account. 


Over-Organization 
May Have Its Virtues 
WEVE always been among 
those who deplore over- 
organization and the accom- 
paying over-conventionizing 
which goes with it. American 
industry undoubtedly is _ bur- 
dened with too many organiza- 
tions and associations and too 
many conferences. But another 
thought came to us the other 
day in the midst of a good old- 
fashioned viewing-with-alarm 
session, maybe two organiza- 
tions apparently overlapping in 
function can exist for a period 
of time with good reasons due to 
the old psychological factors 
which finally seem to govern all 
human action. Old organiza- 
tions have been known to get 
mossbacked; they have been 
known to gather about them so 
much incubus of tradition and 
routine that they come finally 
to achieve only the form and 
very little of the spirit of the 
function for which they origi- 
nally were devised. A new or- 
ganization, formed perhaps out 
of some wings of the old and 
perhaps by entirely different 
individuals, may conceivably be 
the only means of providing a 
way of performing that func- 
tion. Ofttimes the very back- 
ground of the older organization 
and the controlling forces with- 
in it render it incapable of re- 
molding and revivifying. So it 
is probably true that a certain 
amount of overlapping in asso- 
ciations is necessary to con- 
stant progress, while a certain 
amount of it tends to stimulate 
activity all along the line. 
True there seems likely under 
present conditions to be too 
much rather than too little 
overlapping, but so long as in- 
dividual human beings think 
and feel as they do a certain 
amount of it probably always 
will be necessary.—N. G. S. 
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Important 77rafic Data Gathered 
mm San Francisco Study 


Many facts of general interest are developed in report and 


recommendations of Erskine Bureau director. 


Majority 


of accidents are found to occur in December. 


larger proportions as a sales resistant in large 

cities, intelligent, scientific, engineering study 
of specific street traffic problems and development of 
coordinated, city-wide systems of control on the basis 
of such studies, rather than on the basis of more or 
less haphazard regulations at individual places within 
a city, become of more and more importance to the auto- 
motive manufacturer. Several important examples of 
constructive work along these lines already exist, one 
of the most interesting being the report prepared re- 
cently for the San Francisco Traffic Survey Committee 
by Miller McClintock, director of the Albert Russel 
Erskine Bureau for Traffic Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

This survey, while devoted particularly to the specific 
problems of San Francisco, brings out a number of 
general principles and worth-while conclusions which 
might well help to guide similar studies in other cities 
and thus provides numerous elements of interest to 
automotive manufacturers to whom such investigation 
work continues to grow in importance. 

In preparing the report a very thorough survey was 


Wiz traffic congestion every year assuming 





The San Francisco report recommends the estab- 

lishment of marked crosswalks at many of the 

more heavily traveled intersections in order to give 
pedestrians greater protection 


made of all conditions affecting the flow of traffic, 
principally in the vicinity of Market Street, since here 
the greatest congestion was to be found, and a number 
of rather interesting items of information were dis- 
covered. ; 

During a typical business day about 1,074,000 persons 
enter the central business district of the city. Of this 
number, 45 per cent arrive in street cars, 31 per cent 
walk, 16.5 per cent come in private automobiles, 5 per 
cent arrive in trucks, 3 per cent come in taxicabs and 
buses. All of them must use the street facilities in 





some manner, as there are no off-street means of getting 
into the city. 

Of the 160,700 transportation units entering the city 
during the day, 13.5 per cent were street cars, 76.8 per 
cent were passenger automobiles and 9.6 were cabs and 
buses. How much faster automobile traffic has in- 
creased than has street improvement is shown by a 
study which indicates that while in 1914 there were 
about 32 motor vehicles per mile of paved street in the 
city, in 1926 there were 225 motor vehicles per mile, 
with the proportion still growing. 

Evidence that, while the total number of accidents 
caused by automobiles has increased greatly during past 


- years, safety measures have had a real effect in reduc- 


ing the number of deaths per vehicle, is given by a 
study of deaths per vehicle per 1000 population for the 
years from 1914 to 1926. In 1925 the ratio was about 
0.5, the lowest during the period and comparing with 
the high point of 1.6 in 1915. The 1926 ratio increased 
slightly but is still below 0.6. 


Causes of Accidents 


The type of accidents involving automobiles in which 
a death occurs is strikingly illustrated by another study 
of fatalities during 1926, during which period it was 
found that 66.7 per cent of all fatal accidents were 
caused by a pedestrian being struck or run over by a 
motor vehicle, 54.4 per cent of the accidents took place 
at street intersections, and in 69.9 per cent of the cases 
the person killed was walking or standing. Persons 
aged below 10 years and between 60 and 70 years were 
killed most frequently, the numbers in different age 
classes decreasing from these high points to a mini- 
mum of 20 to 30 years. 

December was found to be the most prolific time for 
motor vehicle fatalities, with August, November and 
January followng in fairly close order. An analysis 
of all motor vehicle accidents involving personal injury 
indicated that 62 per cent involved an automobile with 
a pedestrian, 74.2 per cent took place at intersections, 
56.8 per cent were caused by reckless driving or speed- 
ing, and in 33.8 per cent the pedestrian ran or walked 
into the vehicle; in 30 per cent he was jay-walking, and 
in 25.4 per cent he was crossing against a traffic signal. 

In outlining its recommendations for a traffic code, 
the survey was guided by certain requirements which 
appear to be of enough importance to bear repeating. 
In order to gain the greatest possible support from the 
public it was believed that the traffic rules must be 
rational, comprehensive, capable of administrative ex- 
pansion, in general conformity to uniform practice, and 
should result in a minimum disturbance of established 
community customs. 
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In suggesting detail rules for regulating and expedit- 
ing traffic the survey made a number of points of 
general interest. It emphasized the fact that although 
left turns are important sources of delay, they also 
possess a degree of utility to the driver making them, 
in that he is thus enabled to proceed to his destination 
in a more direct manner than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. For this reason, then, it was recommended that 
there should be a resumption against the prohibition of 
either left or right turns except under conditions where 
the requirements of the intersection are very pressing. 

Complete turns or U-turns should be prohibited at 
all intersections, according to the survey. All left turns 
should be made from the traffic lane nearest the center 
of the street and in making the turn the vehicle should 
follow a route which will take it on the near side of 
the center of the intersection to avoid conflicting with 
vehicles making left turns from the opposite direction. 
Right turns should be made from the lane nearest the 
right-hand curb. 

In congested districts, the survey recommends that 
right turns be made only on “Go” signal; elsewhere they 
may be made at any time, subject to the rights of 
pedestrians. 

A system of through street or arterial street regula- 
tion is recommended in which the flow of important 
through streets is protected from traffic from cross 
streets by compelling the latter to come to a full stop 
before entering or crossing the through street. It was 
emphasized, however, that this type of regulation should 
be exercised with discretion and should only be applied 
to streets where traffic is dense, as compared to the 
cross street, and where the flow of traffic is rapid as 
well as dense, since it is almost impossible to enforce 
such a rule rigidly unless it is obviously justified. 

Wherever it is possible, segregation of traffic was 
recommended as affording relief to congestion, and upon 
heavily traveled streets orderly alignment of traffic by 
means of well defined traffic lanes painted on the street 
surface is suggested as beneficial. 

One-way traffic is recommended for streets whose 
roadways are incapable of carrying at least one line of 
moving traffic in each direction in addition to essential 
standing traffic. It is also suggested that non-essential 
traffic, such as. parades and advertising vehicles of 
various kinds, be prohibited from important streets. 

Safety zones for passengers boarding or alighting 
from street cars are recommended and vehicles should 
be permitted to go to the left of such zones only when 
the roadway to the right is not immediately available 
for traffic. 


Sidewalk Obstructions 


To expedite sidewalk traffic the survey recommends 
that more attention be given to the removal of obstruc- 
tions such as open sidewalk elevators, merchandise, etc. 
In crossing streets a separate system of pedestrian 
traffic control was recommended for Market Street, and 
general recommendations made for less congested 
crossings. 

All crossings should be marked and pedestrians should 
be given the right of way at all such places at all times 
when there is no other traffic control. Along Market 
Street a separate system of control lights for pedestrian 
traffic is recommended, which, while being synchronized 
with the vehicle control lights, are so placed that they 
can be seen more readily by pedestrians. 

The survey recognizes the right of vehicle owners 
to make full use of their vehicles by having the right 
to stop and leave their cars for short periods. The only 
solution of the parking problem offered is that limited 
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parking restrictions be better enforced by employing 
more policemen in this work and that more facilities 
for off-street parking be provided. Except under 
unusual conditions, such as in a street of exceptional 
width, parallel parking is recommended at all times, 





Market Street, San Francisco. It was pointed out 
that “jay-walking” on this thoroughfare jeopar- 
dized many lives 


with time limits of from 40 minutes to one hour in 
congested districts. 

Traffic signs recommended are the more or less uni- 
form three-color lights in which red means stop, green 
means go and amber means caution. The progressive 
system of light control in which a vehicle, after once 
starting under a green light and keeping at the sched- 
uled rate of speed, can proceed the entire length of the 
controlled district without being halted by a red light, 
is strongly recommended. 





Automobiles in Russia 


CCORDING to recent official statistics, Russia has 
28,772 motor vehicles, including 9403 trucks, 9610 
passenger cars, 2090 buses and 7669 motorcycles. Dur- 
ing the period 1922-6 a total of 5549 automobile and 
motorcycles were imported into Russia while the home 
production amounted to only 475 vehicles. It is planned, 
however, to materially increase home production dur- 
ing the current year. There are now 383 motor bus 
lines in operation, of a total length of 12,400 miles, as 
compared with 248 lines and 8700 miles a year ago. 

At the suggestion of the Supreme Economic Council, 
the Council of Labor and Defense has finally confirmed 
the selection of Stalingrad as the location for the trac- 
tor factory which is to be built. Building operations 
are being deferred, however, until the type of tractor 
to be manufactured has been definitely decided upon. 
There is said to be considerable difference of opinion 
as to whether the American International tractor or the 
Swedish Avance tractor is to be preferred for Russian 
conditions. A special committee has been appointed to 
look into this question. 

The Council of Labor and Defense also confirmed or 
approved the plan for tractor production in already ex- 
isting plants. These plans include the production of 
5000 complete tractors in addition to replacement parts 
for 40,000 Fordson tractors in the Krasny Putilowes 
Works. At the Krasny Progress Works in the Ukraine 
it is planned to boost the production of Saporochets 
tractors to 1000 per year. During the present summer 
final tests are to be made of the Karlik tractor, which 
is to be manufactured in the Wosroshdenije Plant in the 
Wolga Republic. 
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In the Restm of Mb etatturey— 


Experimental Station of University of 
Illinois issues new bulletins 


on fatigue stren oth 


WO bulletins have been issued recently by the 

Engineering Experiment Station of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, dealing with different phases of the 
fatigue strength of metals, a line of research work 
which has been under way at the Experiment Station 
for a good many years. Bulletin No. 164 is entitled 
“Tests of the Fatigue Strength of Cast Iron,” by Her- 
bert F. Moore, Stuart W. Lyon and Norman P. Inglis, 
while Bulletin No. 165 is entitled “A Study of Fatigue 
Cracks in Car Axles,” by Herbert F. Moore. 

Cast iron, of course, is seldom used in parts sub- 
jected to intense alternating or periodic stresses, and 
for this reason its fatigue characteristics have been 
given little attention in the past. It is subjected to 
such stresses, however, in steam and internal com- 
bustion engines and in certain other machines. The 
research work on the fatigue characteristics of cast 
iron were financed by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
which is specially interested in the subject as a man- 
ufacturer of steam turbines. 

The authors observe that in any investigation of 
the strength of cast iron, or of any other cast metal, 
one must distinguish between the study of the cast 
iron as a metal and the study of the effective strength 
of the material in different parts of the casting. The 
latter phase of the problem includes a study of the 
effect of internal strains, minute cracks, varying rates 
of cooling of different parts of the casting, inclusions 
of dirt and slag, and the form assumed by the flakes 
of graphite in the cast iron. Bulletin No. 164 may 
be considered a study of the fatigue strength of cast 
iron as a material by means of tests of specimens 
cut from castings of simple shape, cast under care- 
fully controlled foundry conditions. 


Static, Impact and Fatigue Tests 


Static tests, impact tests and fatigue tests were 
made on specimens from four different lots of gray 
cast iron. Cast iron No. 91 was from a piece of 6-in. 
pipe with walls % in. thick. This pipe was sand cast 
by a centrifugal process. Cast iron No. 92 was from 
a casting in the form of a hollow cylinder with walls 
1 in. thick. Cast iron No. 93 was from a casting in 
the form of a 12-in. cylinder with walls 314 in. thick. 
Cast iron No. 94 was from the inner wall of a double- 
walled cylinder casting weighing about 25 tons. 

The results of the tests should be regarded as giv- 
ing some suggestive information concerning the 
fatigue strength of cast iron rather than as giving 
comprehensive test data. The following summary of 
conclusions is given: 

(1) The diagrams plotted from the test data of the 
fatigue tests of cast iron indicate well-defined endur- 
ance limits. The regularity of the test data, as shown 


by the small amount of “scatter” in the plotted points, 








is surprising in view of the inclusions of slag and the 
graphite flakes found in cast iron, and the probable 
internal strains. The regularity of the test data is 
further emphasized in the stress-strain diagrams, and 
other graphical test results, reported in this bulletin. 

(2) For the cast irons tested the endurance ratios 
(ratio of endurance limit in reversed flexure to ulti- 
mate tensile strength) varied from 0.33 to 0.46, with 
an average value of 0.35. This average value may 
be compared with average values of 0.50 for wrought 
iron and steel and 0.42 for steel castings. 

(3) The specimens from the large cylinder casting 
(cast iron 94) showed lower values both for ultimate 
tensile strength and for endurance limit than did the 
specimens from the castings in the shape of pipes 
(cast irons 91, 92 and 93). 

(4) The endurance limit of specimens of cast iron 
93 was increased about 30 per cent, and that of spec- 
imens of cast iron 94 was increased about 40 per cent 
by the application of a large number of cycles of 
stress slightly below the original endurance limit. 
As an explanation of this result, it is suggested that 
although cast iron shows very little ductility as meas- 
ured by elongation and reduction of area in a tension 
test, it develops some intra-crystalline slip with con- 
sequent favorable readjustment of stress-distribution 
without starting a fatigue crack. 

(5) The effect of holes and grooves in reducing the 
fatigue strength of specimens of cast iron 93 was 
found to be less than the effect of holes and grooves 
in steel specimens and much less than the effect 
indicated by the theoretical stress-intensification 
at such irregularities. Two possible explanations 
are offered: (a) the ductility of cast iron, small as it 
seems to be, is sufficient to allow considerable slip- 
adjustment of stress without starting a fatigue crack 
(see conclusion 4); and (b) the large graphite flakes 
in gray iron constitute “stress-raising”’ defects of a 
size comparable with the holes and grooves in the 
specimen, and hence the hole or the groove adds only 
slightly to the effect of the regions of weakness 
inherent in the metal. 

(6) Tests at elevated temperatures of specimens 
of cast iron 92 gave little indication of reduction of 
either ultimate tensile strength (for ordinary speed 
of testing) or of fatigue strength up to 800 deg. F., 
and the proportional diminution of fatigue strength 
under higher temperatures was found to be slightly 
less than the proportional diminution of ultimate 
tensile strength and of Brinell hardness. 

(7) Tests were made of the fatigue strength of 
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specimens of cast iron 92 under cycles of flexural 
stress varying from zero to a maximum in tension. 
The endurance limit was found to be 48 per cent above 
the endurance limit for cycles of completely reversed 
stress. 

(8) Tests were made of the fatigue strength of 
specimens of cast iron 92 under cycles of axial stress 
varying from zero to a maximum in compression. The 
endurance limit was found to be 59 per cent of the 
ultimate (static) compressive strength. 


Cobalt From Canada 


OR the past two decades Canada has been the main 

source of the world’s supply of cobalt. Ores, con- 
centrates and résidues from the cobalt district of On- 
tario are shipped to the Deloro Smelting and Refining 
Co. at Deloro, Ontario, and to United States and Euro- 
pean smelters. Cobalt is marketed in the form of black 
oxide containing about 71 per cent cobalt, as grey cobalt 
oxide containing about 76 per cent cobalt, as various 
salts of cobalt, and as metal. Computed as the sum of 
the cobalt contained in metal, oxides, salts, ores, con- 
centrates and residues marketed during the period, the 
production of cobalt in the first half of 1926 amounted 
to 384,034 lb., as against 590,087 lb. in the first half 
of 1925. 


Super-Cobalt Steel Magnets 


N a paper recently read before the Coventry (Eng- 

land) Engineering Society, J. F. Kayser gave some 
particulars of the so-called super-cast cobalt steel mag- 
nets which were placed on the market in England several 
months ago. He claimed that the strength of these 
magnets was twice that of similar magnets of cobalt 
steel manufactured two years ago, and four times as 
great as that of tungsten steel magnets manufactured 
in Great Britain prior to 1914. He stated that the 
prices of magnet steels now on the British market varied 
from 11 cents to $1.50 per pound. 


Important Events Coming 


UCH information that is of practical value to 

metallurgists in all lines of work is certain to be 
developed during the next month, when a series of shows 
and conventions of special interest to the metallurgical 
profession will be held. Five events of major interest 
will be crowded into the week of Sept. 19-23. These are: 
The Machine Tool Exposition of the National Machine 
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Many events of metallurgical interest 
scheduled for coming month in 
Cleveland and Detroit 


Tool Builders Association, Cleveland; the National Steel 
and Machine Tool Exposition of the American Society 
for Steel Treating, Detroit; the convention of the Amer- 
ican Society for Steel Treating, at Detroit; the conven- 
tion of the American Welding Society, also at Detroit, 
and the annual production meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, which will be split between 
Cleveland and Detroit. 

One session of the S.A.E. meeting will be devoted to 
metallurgical subjects and the other events on the cal- 
endar for the week will be given over almost entirely to 
exhibits and discussions of direct interest to metallur- 
gists and to manufacturers in the metal industries. 

In conjunction with the American Society for Steel 
Treating, the Institute of Metals Division of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
will also meet in Detroit during the week of September 
19. The program calls for sessions for three days from 
September 20 to 22 inclusive at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
The technical program for this meeting will consist of 
a symposium on non-ferrous commercial alloys, during 
which the following papers will be presented: 

“Commercial Forms and Applications of Aluminum 
and Aluminum Alloys,” by P. V. Faragher; “Principles 
Covering the Heat Treatment of Aluminum,” by H. H. 
Richardson; “Machining Aluminum,” by R. L. Templin; 
“Some Aspects of the Commercial Manipulation of 
Aluminum,” by C. F. Nagel, Jr.; “Physical Character- 
istics of Commercial Copper-Zinc Alloys,” by W. H. Bas- 
sett and C. H. Davis; “Nickel and Monel Metal,” by 
C. A. Crawford, and “Wrought Zinc,” by C. S. Trewin. 

In addition to the above, a number of other papers 
are to be presented, dealing with such subjects as equi- 
librium relations in aluminum-silicon and aluminum 
iron-silicon alloys of high purity; heat treatment of 
aluminum-silicon alloys; the condition of the thorium 
content of thoriated tungsten filaments; X-ray analysis 
of the plastic deformai.un of zinc; quantitative spec- 
trum analysis; production of metallic single crystals, 
and twinning of ferrite. 

During the week inspection trips will be made to the 
plants of the Cadillac, Chevrolet, Lincoln and Ford 
motor companies. 

Another coming even which will focus the attention of 
metallurgists is a conference embracing all phases of 
the welding industry, to be held at the University of 
Minnesota, Oct. 20-22, under plans worked out by Prof. 
S. C. Shipley, acting head of the mechanical engineer- 
ing department of the College of Engineering. This will 
be the first conference of this nature held by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, but due to the considerable inter- 
est shown by the users of welding equipment in the ter- 
ritory, the conference promises to be a yearly event in 
future. A large part of the program is to be given to 
papers read by practical users as well as round table 
discussions led by experts in their respective lines. 
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Ltthyl Alcohol Makes Good Showme 
mm French Fuel Tests 


Starting of engine more difficult than with gasoline but in 
other respects results were up to standard. Entrants 
divided into classes according to fuels used. 


in Europe as a motor fuel due to the showing 

made with it in the recent Rallye des Carburants 
Nationaux (demonstration of domestic fuels) held in 
France under the auspices of the Automobile Club of 
France and reported upon by the Technical Committee 
of the A.C.F. 

Ethyl alcohol was used in a vehicle entered by the 
General Finance Co., a Gobron open car with four- 
cylinder engine of 2.68 in. bore and 3.94 in. stroke, 
having a maximum speed of 3200 r.p.m. and a com- 
pression ratio of 5.2. According to information fur- 
nished by the inventor of the process, M. Henne- 
berg, the fuel is obtained by first passing commercial 
alcohol through acetone, then compelling it to pass 
over calcium carbide under a pressure of 4 atmos- 
pheres. It is then subjected to an additional rectifi- 
cation in the presence of lead acetate. 

Starting of the engine was a little more difficult than 
with gasoline, especially when the engine was cold. 
The flexibility and holding-on power of the engine 
were very satisfactory. There was no smutting of 
the spark plugs. 

Fuel consumption measurements showed that the 
consumption was at rates varying from 10.5 to 13 
liters per 100 km. (18-22.4 m.p. gal.), which confirms 
the opinion that ethyl alcohol is a satisfactory fuel. 

Entrants were divided into four classes, according 
to whether they used liquid fuels alone; liquid fuels 
in conjunction with acetylene; gaseous fuels or solid 
fuels. 

Under the heading of liquid fuels alone there fig- 
ured five different fuels, of which four had an alcohol 
basis (the French National Fuel, ethyl alcohol, ketol- 
alcohol, and Cosmoline) and one was a heavy petro- 
leum or coal oil distillate used in a light internal 
combustion engine operating on the Diesel cycle. 


French National Fuel 


The French Fuel (carburant national), which was 
introduced on the market some years ago, is alredy 
well known. It is composed of 50 per cent of “tour- 
ists grade” gasoline and 50 per cent anhydrous alco- 
hol (99.7 per cent). Anhydrous alcohol is used to 
obtain a sufficiently stable mixture, gasoline and the 
ordinary commercial alcohol being imperfectly mis- 
cible. 

The vehicle entered by the Syndicate of Alcohol 
Manufacturers was a 10 hp. Talbot sedan with 4-cyl- 
inder sport-type engine of 2.68 in. bore and 4.34 in. 
stroke, with a compression ratio of approximately 5. 
A check on the fuel consumption during one stage 


EK THYL alcohol has won a very satisfactory rating 


gave a consumption at the rate of 16 liters per 100 km. 
(14.68 m. p. gal.) for an average speed of 37.5 m.p.h. 
and poor roads. Operation was excellent on the whole. 

Ketol is a product of complex and variable compo- 
sition according to the method of production em- 
ployed, the basic raw material being cellulose. In 
principle, any waste material of vegetable origin, 
such as wood, straw, reed-grass peat, etc., may be 
used. In practice, the plant of the Ketol Co. in Ris 
Orangis near near Paris uses sawdust. The process 
of manufacture is as follows: 

The sawdust, to which a dilute solution of sulphuric 
acid is added, is sac-charified in autoclaves. The 
product is lixiviated with an excess of chalk (calcium 
carbonate and the scum of sugar works). It is then 
placed in fermentation vats with a butylic ferment, 
and fermentation, which lasts for from. 24 to 36 hours, 
takes place at 124 deg. F. 


Butylic Acid Obtained 


In this way butylic acid and other acids of the same 
series are obtained, which are neutralized by the cal- 
cium at the rate at which they are produced. The 
mash therefore always contains some salts of calcium. 
These salts, when collected by crystallization and 
dried, are decomposed by heat at about 930 deg. F. 
The mechanism of the pyrogenation is as follows: 
Calcium butyrate, for instance, splits up into car- 
bonate and diprop] ketone or butyrone, which, by the 
way, are the principal constituents of Ketol. The 
other salts in the same way give carbonate of calcium 
and the corresponding ketones. 

The whole of the ketones collected and condensed 
forms the raw ketol. It has a rather dark color, which 
is due to small quantities of torry matter in solution. 
After distillation the ketol becomes colorless. It is a 
limpid, mobile liquid of an odor suggestive of both 
amyl acetate and acetone. From the chemical point 
of view it is a mixture of ketones, particularly meth- 
yl-propyl, ethyl-propyl, methyl-butyl and diprop] ke- 
tones. There are also other substances in this com- 
plex mixture, particularly aldehydes and alcohols, 
among the latter amyl and iso-butyl alcohol. 

Ketol is a very powerful solvent of a large number 
of substances. It dissolves especially waxes, paraf- 
fines, fatty substances, the majority of the gums and 
resins, and nitrocelluloses up to a high degree of 
nitration. 

The Ketol Co. had entered in the trial a Chenard 
& Walcker sedan with 10 hp. engine. The fuel em- 
ployed was a mixture of equal parts of 80 per cent 
alcohol and ketol. In spite of the large proportion 
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of water this mixture remains stable down to several 
degrees below the freezing point. Nothing was changed 
on the engine and only the carburetor was readjusted, 
which was evidently necessary in view of the higher 
density and the lower calorific power of the ketol as 
compared with gasoline. 

The Societe des Carburants Economiques (Econom- 
ical Fuel Co.) had entered two vehicles in the trials, 
one a 10 hp. four-cylinder open Peugeot car of 2.56 
by 4.15 in. bore and stroke, the other a Rochet-Schnei- 
der light military truck with 16 hp. engine. The for- 
mer was operated on a Cosmoline-alcohol mixture, the 
latter on a Cosmoline-gasoline mixture. Cosmoline- 
alcohol is a mixture of 65 per cent commercial alco- 
hol and 35 per cent Cosmo-naphtha; Cosmo-gasoline 
contains 50 per cent of low-grade gasoline and 50 
per cent Cosmo-naphtha. The composition of the Cos- 
mo-naphtha is as follows: Naphthalene oils, 75 per 
cent; solvents for same composed of 16.25 per cent 
benzol, 6.75 per cent cresols and 2 per cent nitro- 
benzene. 

Creosote Oil 


The naphthalene oils employed were obtained from 
the redistallation of the crude naphthalene oils of 
gas works and coke ovens which pass over at between 
300 and 535 deg. Fahr. These oils, therefore, con- 
tained a small portion of the light oils, naphthalene 
and the earlier fraction of the heavy oils. The prod- 
uct is generally known among refiners as creosote 
oil. Its content of pure, dry naphthalene is approx- 
imately 40 per cent. The object of the redistillation 
is to eliminate commercial byproducts, the heads 
and the tail-ends of the distillation, which contain 
traces of ammonia and of sulphur. 

Observation of the two vehicles using these fuels 
in the trials permit of the following remarks: 


1.—Even with the Cosmoline-alcohol, the calorific 
value of which is slightly less than that of gasoline, 
no appreciable loss in power was noticeable. Start- 
ing, acceleration and pick-up are comparable with the 
corresponding qualities of a vehicle operated on gas- 
oline. 


2.—In view of the composition of the Cosmo-naph- 
tha and the pronounced anti-detonating properties 
resulting therefrom, it is possible to ascend grades at 
low speed under full throttle without detonation. 

3.—Examination of the spark plugs, valves and 
cylinder and piston heads, both on the road and upon 
dismounting of the engine at the completion of the 
trial, showed that combustion of the heavy products 
was sufficiently complete and that the carbon depos- 
its were comparable with those obtained when oper- 
ating on gasoline for an equal length of time. The 
porcelains of the spark plugs are even appreciably 
whiter. 

Exhaust Gases Odorless 


4.—The exhaust gases are practically odorless and 
they do not indicate the presence of a substantial 
dose of naphthalene oils. 


5.—The inflamability of Cosmoline-alcohol is much 
lower than that of gasoline, which renders it much 
less dangerous than the latter. 


6.—The fuel lines should always be maintained in a 
state of good repair, as any oozing results in the for- 
mation of a stalactide of naphthalene, the lighter 
products evaporating. 


7.—The density of Cosmoline-alcohol and of Cosmo- 
gasoline being materially higher than that of gaso- 
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line (0.85 as compared with 0.72-0.74), it is necessary 
to change the setting of the carburetor and the weight 
of the float. 

Below are given the results of some observations 
on the Peugeot touring car carrying three passengers 
with their baggage. 


1.—On a hilly course comprising two ascents sev- 
eral kilometers in length and with grades of 7 to 10 
per cent and a very long descent, the consumption 
was at the rate of 2234 miles per gallon for an average 
speed of 25 m.p.h. 


2.—On a substantially level route with roads in ex- 
cellent condition, terminating in a large city with 
dificult traffic conditions, an average speed of 37 
m.p.h. was attained, over a half-stage 48 miles long. 
At certain points the speed rose to 50 m.p.h. and the 
fuel consumption was at the rate of 19.5 m.p. gal. 

Measurements on the Rochet-Schneider light truck 
showed fuel consumptions varying between 10 and 11 
m.p. gal., according to the nature of the roads. 

Shortly after the trials, laboratory tests were made 
in the Laboratory of the Automobile Club of France 
with the Cosmoline-gasoline. These tests were made 
on a four-cylinder 2.95 by 5.12 in. engine of Ballot 
make. These tests gave the following results: 

1.—Light gasoline, of 0.715 spec. gravity at 57 deg. 
Fahr. 

Atmospheric pressure, 770 mm. of mercury. 

Cozette carburetor, main jet 0.85 mm.; idling jet, 
0.50 mm.; throat diameter, 0.77 in. 


Consumption per Horse Power-Hour 


R. P. M. iL. in Lb. in Gal. 
1200 17.32 0.56 0.094 
1300 17.95 0.58 0.097 
1400 18.59 0.59 0.100 
1500 19.03 0.61 0.102 


2.—Heavy gasoline of 0.73 spec. gravity at 57 deg. 
Fahr. 


Atmospheric pressure 770 mm. of mercury. 
buretor regulation same as in the previous test. 


Consumption per Horse Power-Hour 


Car- 


R. P. M. EP. in Lb. in Gal. 
1200 17.03 0.61 0.101 
1300 17.64 0.61 0.101 
1400 18.26 0.64 0.106 
1500 18.92 0.66 0.108 


3.—Cosmoline-gasoline, of 0.860 spec. gravity at 
59 deg. Fahr. 

Atmospheric pressure 767 mm. of mercury. 

Cozette carburetor main jet, 0.90 mm., idling jet, 
0.45 mm., throat diameter 0.80 in. Air preheated. 


Consumption per Horse Power-Hour 


R. P. M. HP. in Lb. in Gal. 
1200 17.32 0.675 0.094 
1300 17.32 0.712 0.099 
1400 18.37 0.750 0.105 
1500 18.50 0.775 0.108 

Without preheating of air. 
1400 18.10 0.675 0.094 


It will be seen that in general there is an appre- 
ciable economy on a volumetric basis. This economy 
in volume combined with the lower price gives a very 
interesting total economy. 





WEDEN, in November, 1926, had about 96,000 auto- 


mobiles, of which approximately 75 per cent were of 
American manufacture. 
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New DEVELOPMENTs—Automotive 








A 6-Ft. Radial Drill 


NEW 6-ft. radial drill has been placed on the 
market by The Fosdick Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati. All controls of all movements of the machine 
are placed in the head. The power rapid traverse is 
built into the arm and is gear-connected. The power 
column clamp is operated by a push button located in 
the head, the connecting wires being automatically 
wound up on a reel as the arm moves along the column. 
Speeds are provided from 14 to 1010 or from 20 to 
1406 r.p.m. All 36 selective speeds are obtained from 
three levers located in the head. The 17 selective slid- 
ing gears employed are of hardened alloy steel auto- 
matically lubricated. A total of 18 selective feeds are 
obtainable with two levers in the head. Feeds range 
from .003 to .125 in. per rev., including pipe tap leads 
of 8, 11% and 14 threads per inch. 

A safety interlock is provided for feeds at high speeds 
and safety feed knockouts are provided at both spindle 
extremes. The depth dial is divided into even inches, 
and the spindle can travel to full depth without read- 
justing the depth dial setting. 

Other features of this new machine include: adjust- 
able spring counterbalance for spindle; safety catch to 
prevent spindle falling; roller bearing spindle sleeve 
and multiple splined spindle; Purolator oil filter and 











New Fosdick 6-ft. radial drill 


submerged oil pump in the head; automatic lubrication 
throughout; Fosdick multiple disk start, stop and re- 
verse frictions; one constant speed motor drives spindle, 
elevates arm and operates power traverse. 





Wheel Truing Attachment 


ROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO., Providence, R. I., 
has just developed a radius and angular wheel 
truing attachment for application and use with the 





Brown & Sharpe No. 2 surface grinding machine. As 
can be seen from the illustration, the attachment con- 
sists of a bed plate which can be clamped to the grinding 
machine table and which has an arc calibrated in de- 





New Brown & Sharpe radial wheel truing attach- 
ment set up on a No. 2 surface grinder 


grees for determining angle through which the truing 
tool is moved, and a spindle rising from the bed plate 
to which is attached the tool holder and mechanism for 
setting the diamond truing tool. 

In the illustration the tool is being used in shaping 
a radial contour on the periphery of the grinding wheel. 
The bed plate or slide is clamped in position on the 
grinding machine and the tool is swiveled through an 
are sufficient to develop the full outline. The diamond 
is set in correct position by means of the tool setting 
gage shown directly below the tool. 





Heald Size-Matic Grinder 


OR grinding the holes in piston bosses, the bores 

of cluster gears and two concentric holes of sub- 
stantially the same diameter and the same length in 
any other piece of work, the Heald Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has brought out the Size-Matic duplex 
internal grinding machine herewith illustrated. Inde- 
pendent sizing control is provided for each hole, but 
the operation is said to be as simple as that of the 
corresponding machine for grinding a single hole, the 
machine being fully automatic with respect to speeds, 
feeds, the truing of the wheel and the sizing of the 
work. It is fully motor-driven and its moving parts 
run in anti-friction bearings. 

The base casting is provided with two main tables 
without crosswise movement, carrying the wheel heads. 
The tables are hydraulically driven and are mechanically 
inter-connected so that their operation synchronizes. 
There is only a single control for the two tables. 

The base casting, which weighs approximately 5000 
lb., has flat and V ways at the right-hand end, while at 
the left it is arranged for an intermediate swiveling 
member with flat and V ways between the base and the 
table. The workhead also swivels on the base, and this 
makes it possible to get absolute alignment of the two 
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Heald Size-Matic duplex internal grinder, front view 


wheelheads in relation to the workhead. Guards pro- 
tect the ways from dust. 

The tables are operated hydraulically by the same 
constant pressure oil system which has been success- 
fully used on the No. 72 machine heretofore. This 
drive gives complete control of speeds and direction of 
motion of the tables. It also makes possible an auto- 
matic change of speed in roughing, truing and finishing, 
as well as a quick withdrawal. 

While the tables are operated hydraulically, their 
movements are synchronized by racks and pinions. If 
desired, the position of one table relative to the other 
may be changed by the movement of a sliding rack on 
the left-hand table, which engages the pinion and con- 
necting rack. 

A cam on the rear of the right-hand table controls 
the movement of the diamonds, as well as the “slow- 
down” movement mechanism for the tables. A cam on 
the rear of the left-hand table starts and stops the work- 
head and controls the water supply. Three adjustable 
dogs on the right-hand table control the stroke of the 
tables; two are set for the grinding stroke, while the 
third, a sliding member, automatically operated, allows 
the tables to withdraw sufficiently so that the wheels 
will pass the diamonds during the truing operation. A 
dog and pawl on the left table, through a lever, operate 
the cross-feed for the workhead and also the wheel 
wear compensating mechanism, both of which are on 
the cross slide. 

The wheel spindles and extensions 
are clamped in scraped straight bear- 
ings in the wheelhead bases, a part 
of the plate castings that are bolted 
to the tables, and carry the wheel- 
head motors as well as the wheelhead 
flexible belt idlers. The wheel spin- 
dles are mounted in special “high- 
speed” ball bearings; these take both 
radial and thrust load and require 
no attention aside from oiling. The 
flexible idlers are mounted on ball 
bearings and have spring belt tight- 
eners which assure a large amount 
of belt wrap, correct tension and 
practical absence of slipping. As 
the wheels leave the work, guards 
swing down over them and af- 


ford protection for the operator. 

The workhead on the cross side 
carries a spindle mounted in two 
“high-precision” ball bearings. These 
bearings are mounted under a defi- 
nite initial load, and special pains 
are taken to assure that their square- 
ness is maintained. The workhead 
starts and stops automatically, or it 
can be controlled by a lever on the 
front of the machine, which operates 
the workhead clutch located on the 
rear shaft. Starting and stopping 
the workhead also starts and stops 
the water supply. 

The cross slide, which is under 
the workhead, is arranged with a 
coarse and fine feed atuomatically 
operated. On this unit is the control for the truing 
and sizing operations. This consists mainly of a cam 
and two contact points. The first permits the current 
from a generator on the back of the machine to energize 
a magnet in the magnet box on the front, which operates 
the lever that controls the sliding dog, allowing the 
stroke of the tables to be amplified for the wheel truing 
operation. The second contact directs the current in 
a second magnet, which operates the lever which lifts 
the pawl allowing the tables to go to the rest position 
as the work comes to size. There is also an arrangement 
on the cross slide which automatically advances it suffi- 
ciently to compensate for the wheel wear to assure that 
a slight amount of stock will be trued from the wheels 
each time the diamonds are dropped into position. 

The diamonds or truing devices are located at the 
rear of the workhead unit and move with the workhead 
in all of its crosswise movements. They are of the 
swinging type, hydraulically operated and automatically 
controlled. They true the wheels just before the finish 
size is reached. 

The diamonds swing on ball bearings and are so 
located that they are out of the way when grinding. 
This makes it unnecessary to use spindles of extra 
length for clearing the diamonds. A micrometer ad- 
justment by a convenient knob allows for minute in 
and out movements of the diamonds, in ten-thousandths, 
for accurately controlling the size of the finished holes. 





Rear view of Size-Matic duplex 
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The rear shaft is direct-connected to the motor; it 
runs in anti-friction bearings and drives the oil pump, 
generator, workhead and water pump. 





Testing Hardness of Rubber 


NTERNATIONAL 

MOTOR CO. has de- 
veloped an instrument 
for testing the hardness 
of rubber shock insula- 
tors such as are used on 
Mack buses. The instru- 
ment is based on a stand- 
ard Firestone Penetrom- 
eter and stand from 
which the movable plat- 
form with spring actua- 
tion has been removed. 
In its place is a weight 
with a clearance hole for 
the vertical shaft which 
rests upon the boss of 
the arm carrying the in- 
dicating device. The in- 
strument measures the 
resistance to penetration 
of the rubber by provid- 
ing a means for applying 
a definite load upon a 
point of definite size and 
shape and_ accurately 
recording the effect upon 
a calibrated scale. 





Instrument used for test- 
ing hardness of rubber 
shock insulators 





Blanchard Magnetic Chuck 


THIRTY-SIX-INCH diameter magnetic chuck has 
been developed by The Blanchard Machine Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., for its No. 16 high power surface 
grinder. This new chuck is built into the machine in 
place of the standard 26-in. chuck and, since it is not 
removable, reduces the vertical range of belted machine 
to 8 in., and of direct motor drive machines to 10 in. 
The face of the chuck is of the finely divided type 
similar to the standard chuck but it is magnetic to its 
extreme edge. Tapped holes are provided suitable for 
securing centering stops. The one-piece steel construc- 
tion insures a watertight and durable chuck. 





Blanchard 326-in. 


diameter magnetic chuck 


This chuck is recommended for rings up to 36 in. 
diameter, for pieces too long or irregular to arrange 
well in the 26 or 30-in. chucks and for attrition mill 
plates up to 36 in. It is also suitable for small pieces, 
but if these present any considerable area it is advised 
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that a large open space be left in the center of the 
chuck in order to avoid excessive area of wheel contact. 
By using specially large guards and extra height column 
the No. 16 Blanchard will handle, with this chuck, such 
large work as two cylinder blocks 3034 by 14% by 145% 
in. at one time. 





Heald 25-A Grinder 


OR the surface grinding of large work to a close 

degree of accuracy and a fine finish, the Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., has developed its Style 
No. 25-A machine. It can be equipped with magnetic 
chucks from 16 in. up to 30 in. in diameter and in all 
cases there is a small additional swing inside the pan 
which can be used to good advantage on certain shapes 
of work. This capacity, together with the fact that it 
grinds with the periphery of the wheel, is said to make 
it very desirable for parts such as Diesel engine rings, 
dies, saws, etc. 

The machine is self-contained, being fully motor- 
driven, the equipment including a variable speed motor 
for driving the chuck, which is started and stopped by 
push button control with dynamic brake. The wheel 
slide is reciprocated hydraulically, giving continuous 
speed variation between the maximum and minimum. 
All sizes of chuck, up to and including the 24-in., can 
be equipped with a micrometer diamond, which fur- 
nishes the operator a means of duplicating the thickness 
of the work practically automatically, which is very de- 
sirable on production work. 

The base is heavily ribbed, giving it sufficient rigidity 
to make it possible to remove considerable stock when 





Heald No. 25-A surface grinding machine 


roughing and obtain a perfect surface when finishing. 
The oil reservoir is completely inclosed in the lower 
part of the base, keeping the oil clean and adding weight 
and rigidity to the machine. 

The wheel slide travels on flat and V ways and is of 
sufficient length to cover and protect the ways from 
grit and dirt, regardless of the position of the slide. 
The wheel spindle runs in ball bearings and requires 
no attention except for oiling. The slide is driven by 
a simple hydraulic arrangement operated by oil under 
constant pressure. 

The chuck bracket is a massive casting with dovetail 
ways that slide on an intermediate swiveling member. 
This construction gives a minimum overhang for the 
chuck and bracket, and at the same time makes possible 
rigid clamping of the swiveling member to the base. 
When desired, the chuck can be tilted by a convenient 
hand wheel to allow for concave and convex grinding. 
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The tilt ranges from 5 deg. to 15 deg., depending on 
the size of the chuck and height of work. Feed to the 
chuck is by a hand wheel and vertical screw through a 
nut on the chuck bracket. Graduations on the hand 
wheel indicate a 0.0005 in. movement of the chuck. An 
automatic vertical feed can be furnished as extra 
equipment. 

The chuck spindle is driven by a variable speed motor 
which is started and stopped by a push button control 
with dynamic brake. The control is conveniently located 
on the front of the machine near the chuck. A belt 
from the motor over a flexible idler furnishes power for 
the chuck through a drive shaft on which is a worm 
meshing with a worm gear on the chuck spindle. Both 
the worm and gear are submerged in oil. The flexible 
idler is arranged so as to allow for both the angular 
and up-and-down movement of the chuck without ad- 
justment or attention. 

The chuck spindle is supported on a broad flat bearing 
under the spindle flange, and runs in a precision radial 
ball bearing at the upper and a straight, adjustable 
bronze bearing at the lower end. 

On the 30-in. and 24-in. sizes, the magnetic chucks 
are bolted directly to the flange of the spindle, instead 
of using a threaded face plate that screws onto the nose 
of the spindle, as on the smaller sizes of chuck. This 
method of bolting the chuck to the spindle eliminates 
any chance of its loosening and also facilitates its 
removal. 

If desired, a micrometer diamond can be furnished 
that assists the operator in maintaining the size of his 
work. After the diamond has been once set so that a 





Rear view of Heald No. 25-A grinder 


freshly dressed wheel finishes the work to approxi- 
mately the low limit in size, by redressing as the wheel 
wears and the high limit is approached, it is possible 
to automatically bring the following pieces of work 
within the required limits of size. 

This diamond arrangement can be supplied for all 
sizes of chuck up to and including the 24-in. It is located 
in the chuck guard under the wheel, and is controlled 
by a hand knob on the front of the chuck pan. The 
knob is graduated and a complete turn moves the 
diamond up or down one-half-thousandth of an inch. 

The main driveshaft at the rear of the machine is 
mounted in ball bearings and receives its power from 
a constant-speed, direct-connected motor. This shaft 
transmits power to the oil pressure pump through spur 
gears and to the wheel spindle by a 6-in. endless belt 
running over a flexible idler that maintains proper ten- 
sion at all times. When it is desirable to grind wet, 
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the water pump is also driven from this shaft. 

A cast-iron guard completely covers the entire back 
of the machine, keeping it free from dirt and dust, as 
well as safe-guarding the workmen. All bearings are 
lubricated from a convenient central oil system. 





Severe Brake Test 


HE accompanying illustration shows a train of 
four trailers built by The Highway Trailer Co., 
Edgerton, Wis., and fitted with Christensen air brake 





New Cincinnati trailers equipped with air brakes 


equipment, which was recently purchased by the City 
of Cincinnati and given a rather rigid test for braking 
efficiency. 

According to an official of the city who conducted the 
test, the four empty trailers were hauled by a Mack 
truck to the place where they were to be loaded. After 
receiving loads they were hauled to the extreme top of 
Gilbert Street hill, in Cincinnati, which is approximately 
two miles long and has a 7 per cent grade. 

The train of tractor and four loaded trailers was then 
started down the hill at a maximum truck speed of 
16 m.p.h. After traveling about 1000 ft. in order to 
obtain sufficient momentum the last two trailers of the 
train were cut from the train entirely. The detached 
trailers stopped dead within exactly six feet. 

The same procedure was repeated, cutting the entire 
train of four loaded trailers from the tractor, and this 
time the four trailers stopped in exactly 10 feet. It 
was estimated that the entire weight of the train was 
approximately 21 tons including the weight of the 
trailers and their loads. The demonstration was wit- 
nessed by a number of city officials. 





Air Chuck and Gage 


NDREW-BOYD & CO., Chicago, Ill., has brought 
out a device known as the Chuck-N-Gage which 
combines an air chuck and a tire pressure gage. It 
is attached to the air hose like a conventional chuck. 
The air nozzle is adjustable, so that valve stems in any 
position or at any angle can be reached. Air is con- 
trolled by a trig- 
ger operated 
from a pistol 
grip. When in- 
flating tires a 
slight touch on 
the trigger gives 
instant reading 
of tire pressure, 
unaffected by 
tank pressure. 
The gage reg- 
isters from 1 to 
120 lb. pressure 
and is protected 
by a heavy rub- 
ber cushion. 


e 





Combination air chuck and tire 
pressure gage 
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Trucks Take Little a:/ Business 
But Buses ave “Cutting In” 


Commission on Commerce and Marine of the American Bankers 
Association finds motor coaches making inroads on 
railway short-line passenger traffic 


American Bankers Association has recently com- 

pleted a very comprehensive survey of the relation- 
ships now developing between highway and rail trans- 
port. 

Since 1926, when a similar study was made, the 
Commission notes little extension of long distance truck- 
ing but a marked increase in the number of trucks 
engaged in intra-city and suburban service. Truck 
operators are showing a tendency to limit their opera- 
tions to the short haul field and there is a growing 
attitude on the part of railroad officers to let the motor 
trucks take a substantial part of short haul, less-carload 
traffic. 

The Commission finds that the potential capacity of 
the motor truck as a competitor of the freight car is 
not great. While the tonage which can be carried in 
existing trucks is large in absolute figures, it is small 
when compared with that carried by railroads. Based 
on estimates of truck capacity and yearly mileage, with 
allowances for the proportion of unloaded time, it was 
found that the actual ton-miles produced by trucks 
during 1926 was about 18,733,000,000. Of this total, 
however, it has been estimated that about half is made 
within city limits, non-competitive with railroads, 
while half is made on rural highways in competition 
with rail lines. 

Actual ton miles produced by railroad freight cars 
during 1926 were about 488,577,875,000 so that the 
potential carrying capacity of all motor trucks, even 
including those employed in city deliveries, is only 3.1 
per cent of the capacity of rail cars while the estimated 
ton-miles produced by trucks outside city limits was 
only 2.1 per cent of freight car ton-miles. 


Truck Haul 25-30 Miles 


Investigations as to the maximum zone for economical 
truck operation indicated that from 50 to 60 miles was 
the normal outside limit, with the typical haul from 
25 to 30 miles. Overland trucking for distances greater 
than 50 miles did not appear profitable and when the 
length of trip necessitated an over-night stop the ex- 
penses for truck and crew absorbed nearly all the profit. 

Motor truck service appeals to shippers who value 
the elements of direct collection and delivery, speed and 
flexibility, saving in containers and the lessening of 
risk of theft and breakage of fragile or valuable articles. 
These advantages may outweigh the desirability of a 
lower rail rate but where such advantages are slight 
the shipper is likely to favor the lower cost rail service. 

Note should also be made that truck rates vary al- 
most directly with distance traveled. In railroad rates, 
however, terminal costs play such a large part that the 


Ske Commission on Commerce and Marine of the 


rate per ton mile diminishes rapidly as distance in- 
creases. This makes the competitive strength of the 
truck greatest in the zone of short hauls and it grows 
less as distance increases. 

It is easy to see, the Commission states, why trucks 
cannot successfully compete with railroads for mass 
movement of freight outside terminal districts. The 
average freight train of 1926 carried 772 tons of 
freight. To carry that trainload in 5-ton trucks would 
require 154 trucks and at least 154 drivers. The freight 
train would normally have a crew of 5 or 6 men. The 
fuel consumed by the frieght train would be about 
300 lb. per train mile at a total cost of about 60 cents. 
For the 154 trucks the total gasoline consumption would 
be at least 40 gallons per mile or over $7. 


Defining Economic Limits 


Just how the economic limits of the two fields of 
transportation may be defined, and how the two 
agencies may be coordinated in the interest of the public 
as well as in the interest of transportation companies, 
must be determined by transportation authorities and 
public regulating bodies. The consensus of opinion 
among railroad men at this time is that the desirability 
of the motor truck for short hauls should be recognized 
and that such traffic should be relinquished to motor 
trucks. 

The conclusion that automotive competition with rail- 
roads is not harmful does not apply to passenger trans- 
portation as it does to that of freight. Motor vehicles 
have seriously encroached upon railroad passenger 
traffic and these encroachments may grow. Figures 
have been compiled showing that since 1920 the number 
of railroad passengers has decreased 31 per cent and 
the total passenger miles has fallen off 25 per cent. 
That loss has been due almost entirely to the use of 
motor vehicles. 

The contrast between passenger and freight trans- 
portation product of automotive vehicles and railroads 
is striking. In the passenger service it appears that 
motor vehicles produce about 34% times as many 
passenger miles as the steam railroads but in freight 
service, as we noted above, the motor vehicles are equiva- 
lent to only about 3 per cent of railroad produced ton- 
miles. 

Not all of the 122,000,000,000 passenger miles pro- 
duced by passenger motor vehicles during 1926 would 
have been railroad produced if there had been no motor 
vehicles. A very large share of passenger travel .has 
been originated by the use of automobiles and would 
never have been undertaken otherwise. 

Private passenger cars have had the greatest in- 
fluence on railroad traffic but during recent years buses 
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have been growing in importance. Their service is 
frequent and flexible and bus fares are usually lower 
than railroad fares. As the newer types of buses dis- 
place the older, more uncomfortable types, and as ex- 
tensive programs of highway improvements bring 
smoother roads, the attractiveness of highway trans- 
portation over rail increases. 

Unlike the loss of local freight traffic the diversion 
of local passengers from the railroads to buses is 
serious because long distance passengers have not in- 
creased sufficiently in number to make up the loss and 
also because to meet its obligations as a common carrier 
the railroad must, in many cases, continue to give 
service in spite of decreased traffic. As a result, the 
typical railroad is running many local passenger trains 
which hardly meet their operating expenses and con- 
tribute nothing to indirect expenses, taxes and charges. 

To avoid further deficits, railroads have attempted 
to abandon these non-profitable lines but the regulating 
authorities have been disinclined to give the necessary 
authority except in extreme cases. The present atti- 
tude of the railroads is to go into the motor coach 
business themselves, thereby furnishing to the public 
the type of service it seems to prefer and reducing their 
operating expenses by substituting buses for almost 
empty passenger trains. 
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The direct expenses of a local passenger train mile 
are about $1.25. These are expenses which would be 
saved if the train were not run. The total cost of 
operating a bus, including all charges borne by the 
operator is about 25 cents per mile. In many cases 
one bus will handle the passengers, baggage, mail and 
express of a lightly patronized train but even if five 
buses were required the total cost would be no greater 
than the direct expenses of one train and the revenues 
would be greater because the five buses with their more 
frequent service would attract more business. 

The earlier attitude of railroads toward highway 
competition was antagonistic and obstructive. That 
attitude has now changed and the leaders in railroad 
policies are counselling coordination instead of con- 
flict. The elements of the policy of coordination are: 
Relinquishment of short haul freight, particularly in 
small shipments, to the motor truck; better service 
for freight outside the short haul zone; inauguration 
of railroad-controlled truck service at terminals and for 
door-to-door collection and delivery; the use of trucks 
as substitutes for way trains in metropolitan areas 
and on light traffic lines, and the use of motor coaches 
supplementary to passenger trains in well settled dis- 
tricts or as substitutes for passenger trains on branch 
lines in rural districts. 


Truck and Railroad ‘Trathe Compared im Ohio 


sk U. S. Bureau of Public Roads has recently 
completed a survey of traffic movement in Ohio for 
the purpose of comparing truck and railroad ton- 
nage. For the survey an analysis was made of the net 
tonnage hauled by trucks and by rail lines between 
Columbus and 34 other Ohio cities for an average 
month of 1925. 

The cities were chosen to provide various types of 
information. Thus, they varied from 7 to 134 miles 
distance from Columbus so that comparisons based on 
length of haul might be made. Some were chosen be- 
cause they had indirect rail connections with Columbus 
to discover the effect of truck operation upon this type 
of traffic. Other cities having direct rail connection and 
having no rail connection were selected in order that 
the survey might include every condition. 

In Table 1 is given a summary of the survey as it 
effects the relationship between truck and rail tonnage 
according to length of haul. This table is based upon 
tonnage carried between Columbus and 30 other Ohio 
cities having direct rail connection with Columbus. 
Although there are other factors which effect the sita- 
tion and the number of cities included in this survey 
is small, it indicates quite strongly that as dis- 


possible, this factor often has a greater effect than 
distance. Thus, from Johnstown to Columbus is only 
22 miles by highway and 41 miles by rail, but over 73 per 
per cent of the freight movement is hauled by rail. 
This appears to be due largely to the fact that the 
freight is composed mainly of gravel, sand and stone 
which can be moved in carload lots much more econom- 
ically than by the truck load. 

Apparently such commodities as these cannot be 
hauled economically for long distances in trucks. The 
average length of haul in trucks for these materials 
is only 10 miles in Ohio. 

Where only indirect rail connections are available 
trucks are employed more than usual. Between Colum- 
bus and Hillsboro, for example, there is a distance of 
65 miles by highway and 97 miles by railroad. Between 
these two points, however, over 47 per cent of the total 
tonnage is moved by trucks, although from Table I the 
corresponding figure for all the cities at this distance 
is but 24 per cent. The increased use of truck here is 
doubtlessly caused by the fact that the highway is 32 
miles shorter than the railroad and probably much 
quicker. : 








tance of haul increases the proportionate 
amount of freight hauled by trucks decreases. 

For hauls of less than 20 miles nearly 85 per 
cent of the total is moved by trucks. For hauls 


TABLE 1.—Proportion of motor truck and railroad net tonnage 
according to length of haul for average month, 1925 ' 
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of 20 to 40 miles this percentage drops to 55 and Length of haul, , i or conn ‘“ peal Los, Total 
it continues to decrease as distance increases ewe ‘ ) 
until only 2.3 per cent of tonnage is hauled by Per Per Pes Pus 
trucks for distances over 100 miles. Tons | cent | Tons | cent | Tons | cent | Tons | cent 
; Less than 20..... 6,091 | 84.5 | 1,112 | 15.4 10 | 0.1 | 7,213] 100.0 
It may be noted that for distances under 40 SG eso banoncans 5,973 |.54.7 | 4,803 | 44.0 145 | 1.3 | 10,921] 100.0 
miles there is almost no less-carload freight GPa oc oni che ona 27299 Te 4,484 62.4 404 5.6 7,187 100.0 
: . ; CODD 6 cic nc as cab ee's 980 | 24. 4 5 +. 
moved by railroads, almost all of this movement 100 and over...... 157 | 2.3! 4? 280 | 77.4 | 1,383 | 20.3 | 6,820] 100.0 





having been taken over by trucks. Where ma- 
terial to be shipped is of such a nature or is 
shipped in such quantities that carload lots are 


1 Based upon tonnage between Columbus and 30 cities having 
rail connections. 
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Many Labor-Saving Devices Applied 
to Bumper Production 


Compressed air figures largely in operations of Badger Mfzg. 


Ge. 


New compressor recently installed is driven 


by oil engine. Manufacturing processes. 


methods in the production of accessories as in the 

production of cars themselves, for competition in 
the accessories field is as keen as that in the car market. 
That not so much has appeared in the technical press on 
the equipment and production methods of accessory 
plants is due probably to the fact that their problems 
for the most part are simpler than those of car plants. 

The Badger Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of the Badger bumper, employs many 
special labor-saving devices, most of which were de- 
signed by its own engineers. The latest model of 
Badger front bumper consists of two or three flat front 
bars with the ends curved toward the rear, back of 
which on each side there is a single supporting bar of 
the same material and about one-third as long as the 
front bars. 

The ends of the back bars are secured to the ends of 
the front bars by bolts which pass through eyes in all 
three members. The inner ends of the back bars are 
attached to the front bars at points on opposite sides 
of their center by means of clamps. A similar assembly 
may be used as a rear bumper. 

The front bars commonly are metal plated. However, 
for the sake of variety in finish, a combination plated 
and enameled front is being made. This calls for a 


je is as much need for modern labor-saving 
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Lowering racks of bumper bars into plating vats by means of air hoist 


grooved bar, the central depression of which is japanned, 
with plating above and below. 

Compressed air has been extensively used by the 
Badger company from the beginning, and a new com- 
pressor plant was installed only recently. The compres- 
sor which supplies the required air is an Ingersoll-Rand 
Type POC-2. It consists of a two-stage compressor, 
direct-driven by a Type PO oil engine of 110 hp. This 
compressor plant is claimed to work especially economi- 
cally, consuming about 4 gal. of fuel oil per hour. 
This is the same grade of oil that is burned in the 
plant’s heat-treating furnaces, and costs 5.08 cents per 
gal. as delivered in tank car lots. 

The compressor has a piston displacement of 603 cu. 
ft. p. m. Air pressure in the receiver is maintained 
at between 95 and 105 lb., the compressor being set to 
unload at the higher figure and to resume compressing 
at the lower. 

The air intake is on the roof of the building, where 
the air is free enough from dust and other impurities 
to not require filtration. An intercooler is provided on 
the compressor and that portion of the compressed air 
which is used for sand-blasting is further dried and 
purified by separators on the line. 

The bumper bars are made from spring steel. Sup- 
porting bars and fittings are made of the same material, 
being die-forged to the proper shapes. 
The steel is delivered from the roll- 
ing mills in the form of flat bars ap- 
proximately 22 ft. long, and ranging 
from 1% to 3 in in. width. These 
bars are received in carload lots, 
made up of bundles of 5 tons each, 
and are unloaded from cars within 
the plant by a 20-ton traveling crane. 

The bars or strips go first to shear- 
ing machines, where they are cut to 
suitable lengths. They are then heat- 
treated in oil-fired furnaces in which 
the temperature is maintained at 
from 1500 to 1550 deg. Fahr. Im- 
mediately after coming from the fur- 
naces they are shaped as desired, the 
first operation on the bumper bars 
proper being the formation of eyes 
at both ends, which is done by ma- 
chine. 

The bars are reheated to the same 
temperature for the next operation 
by passing them through a continu- 
ous furnace approximately 12 ft. 
long. As they come out of the furn- 
ace, they are removed one at a time 
with tongs by a workman, and placed 
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on a specially designed cambering 
machine, which bends the bars to the 
desired curve in a single operation. 
The workman retains his hold on the 
bar with the tongs as it is shaped to 
its final form, and then lifts it to the 
adjoining quenching machine. It is 
here placed in a metal carrier on an 
endless conveyor, which carries it 
through a vat of oil and deposits it at 
the entrance to the drawing furnace, 
which is of the conveyor type. It is 
here heated to 900 deg. Fahr., which 
treatment is designed to give it the 
required resilency. 

The heat treatment leaves the steel 
with a hard scale which must be re- 
moved. This is done either by sand- 
blasting or by tumbling. Two sand- 
blasting machines are in use and a 
third is to be installed. These are 
built in such manner that materials 
to be cleaned may be loaded outside 
and carried within the inclosed por- 
tion by giving the rotating base a 
half revolution. The sand-blaster, 
standing outside the housing, inserts 
his nozzle through an aperture in 
the side. He observes the work of 
the blast through a screen-covered opening. He is 
thus able to effectively direct the operation without 
being exposed to the dust and flying’ sand particles. 
The base of the machine is grated, allowing the used 
sand to fall through and be reclaimed. Flint sand is 
employed. After the pieces are cleaned on one side, 
they are turned over and the other side is sand-blasted. 

The tumbler is a revolving iron drum in which parts 
to be cleaned are turned over and over with a quantity 
of angular scrap steel, which scours off the scale. A 
wooden duct carries away the dust formed within the 
machine. A small jet of compressed air is introduced 
into this duct above the tumbler, creating a suction that 
serves to draw off the dust. 

The next step is the polishing of the bars. The longer 
bumper bars are automatically handled by passing them 
successively under emery wheels, each of which is re- 
volved at a high rate of speed by an individual motor. 
The bars are fitted to a carriage which is mounted on 
small metal wheels and drawn beneath the line of emery 





Ingersoll-Rand 100 hp. compressor installed in plant 
of Badger Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
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Automatic polishing machine for bumper bars, comprising cloth wheels 


faced with emery dust 


wheels by a chain bolt conveyor. One of the accom- 
panying illustrations shows the operation in detail. The 
wheels are of cloth, the coating of emery on their faces 
being renewed after having worn away. This is done 
in a special department where an attendant applies glue 
to the faces and then rolls the wheels in emery dust. 
Two grades of emery are employed, the first wheels 
rough-polishing the bars and those farther down the 
line applying the finish. Portions of the bars which 
cannot be reached in the machine operation, as well as 
the shorter bumperette bars, are polished on hand 
wheels. 

After being polished, the bars are ready for plating. 
They are copper-plated first, then buffed, and finally 
nickel-plated. Recently an additional coating of chro- 
mium has been applied in some instances. 

The electroplating department contains the most 
modern equipment available. Twenty-two vats are pro- 
vided for carrying on the various cleaning, plating and 
drying operations. By means of racks, a number of 
bars are handled at a time. They are moved along the 
line, lowered into the tanks, and raised out of them by 
air hoists mounted on overhead rails. 

When peak operations call for rapid plating, the rate 
of deposition can be increased by increasing the current 
strength and agitating the solution by introducing a 
stream of compressed air into the tanks. The plated 
bars are polished on buffing wheels. 

Parts which are not plated are japanned by dipping, 
after which they are baked in gas-fired furnaces. Small 
parts such as bolts, nuts and washers are Parkerized. 
Bars of the grooved type are japanned by hand brush 
after plating. The japan is wiped from the nickeled 
portions. This coating is air-dried. 

Clamps, brackets, etc., are drop-forged Millers, shap- 
ers, lathes, and other standard tools are used for machin- 
ing the fittings. Each of these machines is served by 
an air line, the high-pressure air being employed for 
cleaning purposes after each operation. 

Compressed air is used also for ventilating the chem- 
ical laboratory. Fumes are carried outside by a pipe 
in which a draft is induced by an air jet. 
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U.S. Exports of Cars, Trucks, Tires and Parts 

















PASSENGER CARS TRUCKS 
COUNTRIES Up to $500 $500 to $800 | $800 to $1200 | $1200 to $2000 | Over $2000 Up to 1 Ton 1 to 244 Tons | Over 214 Tons 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 



























NS ERC ERE MARRIES MAO | SSE RIES Co 2 $1,758 7 $9,104 3 $7,494 
Azores and Maderia Islands. 6} $3,324 4 2,841 2 Sy owe: 
BUM... 0.2. ee eee eee eee 209) 122,312) 555} 476,951] 180] 218,360) 56) 120,447 
UE cog sais HOS SEER ES SeSuied Nessa sal ne ceeRURcnRE cence eked ie esaG cee 1 USS) BRS Semen 
Czecho Slovakia........-.-- 36 22,032 Q 6,952 4 5,167 3 6,725 
Denmark and Faroe Islands. 450) 224,253 82 68 , 697 34 39, 123 ll 23,646 
Re nes Sore enn ae weet ( See ee Lee Remi Ar emer. 
eee 10 5,680} 100 86,963 $0} 102,977 12 23,833 
OE an ee 8 5,203 74 65,086} 115) 184,954 46 82,301 
Germany. .........--00-08- 129 77,069} 186) 147,968 60 80,726 69} = 168,796 
SER cs se ee ean conde mcn cine stor eeee - i RS Pee Fran an (erie erie 
SRR, ccccasessxrnisscees 68 36,616 10,413 
ee SOC ee 7 4,251 1,742 
OS eo 2 1965) off aRe) BE BBD ois cs livsvcevecc 
RS oe 17 S088: = 6 ROR OE ABB os cccadicns cesunes 
“PS ieee. NEE, meyers) (AAG, Sheen am sit oe 2,300 
TN nS sick se DEMS ata OD SND AUMEN ASME SaNa ein SM WME 2 Onc cea ace A Ary alten seen 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Is. . qe) ie eS | (ee 
— 30,742 44,751 
ran cupseoecss 20,098 13,196 
Poland. and Dantzig. . 14,719 ,040 
SL cic aesbenns 21,161 2/100 
ee eee 37,230 34,727 
= Meee rec ry re een a ees Dammit Se ie See ART gh! RR eee. 
BER Sa ass os kseaseeeeee 120,195} 928) 190,073] 157} 205,734 63} 157,870 
Sweden..........00s02008° 191,927} 420) 354,012} 143] 168,938 26 50,316 
Switaerland.............--- : 4,654 39 31,545 55 71 "667 14 31,069 
DNB c 5s encsneeeaees 1 : 4 D 25,010 24 19,730 12 12,669 4 7,247 
United Kingdom.........-- : 113,627) 444 91,716 64 86,143 41; = 106,069 
Irish Free State.......----- isnismisiseenedi wile cue tee a 4 4,673]. 6-2. -Jeeeeeeee. : 
Yugoslavia............++++- 7,841 8 6,774 7 7,984 4 9,347 
See eee EPIC) (Meme (orion tna (eerery sy | sein | Seamemnniinie! [orn Pes arrears tori Odouc cute 
British Honduras Pan hop asses ade: feos esl ol co easel ee a  b0R ida ooo meee ; il ees 
oS SRE oe ¢ , ’ 398, 47% 590] 560,479 ‘ 3. ‘ 
Costa Rica..........----++- Rac (Goends poaeeeeoce 19 14,913 7 (6%) BRS [Ret 6 4,446 5 6,310 is: ; 115,340 
Guatemala..........------ A coer 6 5,206 10 12,110 1 10 | ee p| as eiesieess 7 10,115) °° "41°" "5 305 
Ne rer 5 ‘ ¢ 2 
Nicaragua. ........0----++> 
ee 
ON ee 
_ re 
eee 
Newfoundland..........--- 
eee 
Jamaica.........-..- 1 ae 
TS eee 1 
Other British West Indies. . c. : | 
SE 14 2 22 18,725 23, 689 ” 37,636 
Dominican Republic 36 19,436 5 5,247 3 3,696 1 2,320 20 9,371 3 5,300)... len raed 
Dutch West Indies......... 1 640 4 3.751 3 3,396 1 1,181 i) 3,305 AWE olleon ccs 
>< ah sa aback LU Re (Pero eee (Cars 4 ietedeesver emer TCLS KEES ee ees 6 Siete  Gaeehed cetenenen Siete Serre 
MURS. Seok cos sehr anne 5 eee oc es 1,354 8 6,387 ROG: Porat ee eriews > Peel Oss Meh e ceaeeeccap cov ecdllvcs ease oy 
Virgin Islands..........-- : 2 , 829). 1 DOOD 89sec camccaal’ ees Ee 3 LTE? 1) | Sane AGE Deities 
RNA. ¢ . sanessees:cbe's 143,100] 263 50) = 188,91z] 302} =—:157,385 esos 
0 Rr 
ER ets 
| eon 
PEERS syoe se sn seem 
Serer 


British Guiana 
French Guiana 





Dutch Guiana.............- 

IN so sis cvs nies ieee 

hath cia cea euiees 

ES EE OO EEE 

ce oe 

BR kG con cae oie 

— India. 

Straits Settlements... . - re F. ia ; ae pect 

TEE 27,141] 16) 15,475 14,229 ore ib 17,097} i] 1,949 

Java and Madura.......... 117,563} 107; 88,530} 41) 54,576, 1 35,156) lz) 64,746) 1 19,204) ..... : — 

Other Dutch East Indies. . 5,614 14 12,098 9,754 z,150 18 13,414 RR |e eeaaaaaed 

eS Benne Eppes Coo ono Coc eee Frame PenmnnGtiny rrr Demme fsceriny coca oy: le SSE, ER Renne mae, | ROR | Gia ay 

Hejaz, Arabia and Iraq......]......[-++++2e22-Jereeeel ee, 2 1,358 5 3) ee Coe 6 TE I Ree OccianaiN 

Hongkong................. a ee ee Ee ee: Fe stage . ee . . Sr een: mente eendenten 

SR eccéiuns scenes tors 37,130 14 14,176 23 34,898 4 12,139 17 5,359 4 —. 2... 

RAPE 5 io eisein sin aisinaunc 562 2 1,760 1 1,583] +++ ++. [reereeeees 32} 10,400 2 2,433 3 7.040 

Palestine and Syria......... 7,290 6 7’) oe Pees peer COoor eres 1 4 Se Tee p 

CERES ERIE ? 2,850) 10 RE iain Sieh BORER: 300] 14,733 7 9,213 1 3.067 

Philippine Helaads...... 0.0.00. 50 107,018] 85} 79,318] 16] 21,083]......Jee-eeeeeee 114) 41,413 L 2,784 4 8" 622. 
MESSER. cc ccc cnccccccccces 9 

- eee er 

DE vcs ckcavveees eoseeee : 

— _ iennek cueeenneee ‘a isa baet iia) "di'abal dd ‘A : 
0 Ee 809,242} 696] 581,400 281,258 63 047) 1, 39 131, 166 24| °° "51/368 

New Zealand.............. rl 500 43,227| 119] 92,133} 40} 48,177} 21} 40,053 9 5,642) 33) 39, 185]......1.... pci 

British Oceania............ 2,860 6 5,316 1 PBS Es aininjcccf ONES a ee bl se iavos es ne stof the erl ces asccsthcciocdoscccc, oc, 
cn EEE, REee Meriter cee Sanne) Mere e, Pony aemeaey ARE COCO GeOOOOd (2OnUoG OOoonnoanny cnnnr 

oo re, BPO Seo onan (Semen IN Rep Fetes (Remeee! PR a Sou eee Preneer 

ON Serr, Cee eer eens eee Sen Kemeeemamy Senn ic eae: MOTE Scemrc Sete, sean poe rier 

British West Africa......... 7,593 2 1,504 “A. See SPneerenne 1lz 

British South Africa,. 320,827} 640) 505,917 31,534 73 41,231 53 

British East Africa...... 2,433 40 30,742) 15] 19,187]......[oeceeeeees 14 9/384 li 

Canary Islands............. sis 1,350 5 PC 7) | ee 2011) SES e7 1,54/ 1 

Es a eee , 700 52 42,988 9,309 166 74,594)...... 

ee ee ern eee Seer n || en -/;') ee | ee 0) ) RR OOO Onnnnny OOOOO nn nnnninnns lnninnr 

SE SERCO NIBR 5 5 55:0:5:5:0lhio.5:0,0)5:6] 919501010 9 6:00]5:0% ee Ao oewiem sens eee Soap eaeee baestde tows ees sn ounepeameae|hr? *aieeine 1 550]...... 

PN 5 Sanccasusupidk some atk es eeuikelel iuode bade sekenon 4 | a en AGN Cerner scuont Gere rr 4 

Rosai cise ed ML MEMO snivslicdidscenwcld aha ercurbans ar IetaCoith caucute ene oie enone 5 1,719 1 

ee Se eee (erer eeren (Rnnne (Ceipeeene rey 13 10:305' GE MBD eccalo eo escrccs ] 771 4 

Other Portuguese Africa... .. DPS isco se bave acu ae so eclie concn ccath omen pee nearanee 13 8,500 3 

Ee SRS Rae ens ere (en eer 2 US A Aare San oer sare “ere leer ee 




































































a ee 2, 955/$1,079, 694} 8, 145/$4, 613,092) 6,273/$5,267,348] 2,661/$3,287,654| _781/$1,805, 147] 5,520/$2,556,839| 1,149|/$1,524,736] 145] $390,456 
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for June, 1927 Canadian Exports 
TIRES PASSENGER CARS 
py 4 PARTS TRUCKS | PARTS 
Casings Inners Solids Up to $500 $500 to $1000 | Over $1000 COUNTRIES 
No.| Value Value No. Value No. | Value | No. | Value | No. Value | No.| Value |No.| Value | No. | Value | Value 
ivilesodusa $11,019] 1,608} $23,223) 1,696) $5,224 aes Macdbckukeuadhawccaleadecds oie yeesess eaves 
adbncnusean 1,378 341 4,291 144 335 wed er Azores and Maderia Islands 
ee ere 68,675} 3,641 53,759 527; 1,082 gium 
eel erypeery 11 111 1,467 139 322 s Tees : | See eee Balgaria 
res Ree 10,430} 4,846) 106,318) 2,700) 7,749 cae are Czecho Slovakia 
ecieeneccana 154,497] 11,953 116,263 | 9,965) 13,497 wads wae Denmark and Faroe Is. 
‘ 314 414 6,165 639 1,437 ae ae sthonia 
waa 19,244 1,806 28,364] 1,286} 3,713 ° So SE eee ere rE are Finland 
MAE, She are 151,266} 3,933 54,564 692 1,837 : ae n'a Peswdubeaccendde Gendaed dadeacuaceeadacwees France 
ee 497,879] 24,393)  393,643/12,742) 32,154 bi aad i i .Germany 
OTE, SOCCER ee | Aen Be Sm: : ‘ , Gibraltar 
Caeneee 13,187 2,788 29,087 754 2,045 Pere 
Cae ees 2,075 2,035 6 Hungary 
ay careers 1,281 155 2,284 148 226 See 
a eaka'sints 5,958 828 10,314 759} 1,750 Peasuqgisadeaadscudak cian 
Pavaana 152 21 52 nee , Pera 
See| See RES ocihvicachessesunsed bes geaalonccdecubesasagbesacecadbvacdcubsseccancw ee err Pe Sr ee Pere ees Ue ee Lithuania 
ane Ann ee 502 164 2,839 125 187 8 163 6 2,587 4 Pee vauhedecenes 2 ([, peer Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Is. 
BS 100,432 9,748 170,596] 4,274 | | Ree 7 3,215] 27) 15,207 1 5 eee Eee GH dss kore ndcecad — — 
Seailaaoe 21,974 2,366 41,212) 1,693 3,623 39 Mi eke eceticacccdl OAs 6,109 8 ee terres! <ceee ey Sey, 
waxeace ewe 2,570 1,434 21,024 . MAMI s chk Vokeva 6d Kielce cd Ubebasadawcelsestixenwtadsha Tce 86 ee A Ga 
eek cess owe 17,216 2,791 32, 047 1,982 ,834 err Tree. Tere ey Tere eT ee ee Pee ee ee err ere eT Ter, Teer. Ce ae ee ee [) rtuga 
wetbnuneetes 39,248 4,970 33,856] 4,012 ee Cee te 35 15,576} 31] 17,094) 21) 23,000 i a Sa ee Rumanai 
Mocanowe EE icc as heecdaxcanabecodcsbn cs ceanuleandaiks xa ebcaabirk aU chiavdaceenhes nahi teuceedbascdioasaracdedssqupaeass 7] Pore SRE array Russia 
Perr. 71,885 9,399 97,816} 3,058 7,217} 3138 ce eee sandwwatd Sasa cawelanadseasadendaede«crdemia, «say daceadeacaeieee 
re 77,299 7,706 121,028} 4,239 9,91 ME Codcleeeeuntees Retamact? eee: Saree See Sere 
siyigtaneerar’ 12,941 3,787 62,169) 2,794) 17,923 12 965 12 5,702 9 6,161 2 i Se a Sao Sees 
aeemae’ 10,913 3,47: 218 37 1,466 3,334 Rann at 1 1,486 2 ,, a Saeeerrnes 
1 $600 360,321] 12,248 140,962 |13,904) 16,163 221 4,202 123 34,396) 309} 218,252} 85) 103,359 192} 50,315 epee United Kingdom 
ee haa 44,496 7,04: (a | RE Ree val SORE Cone tigre) eee) Ae 33]............ Trish Free State 
ree 2 740 8,285} 607) 1,517 84) 2,815 24 Vi. | OR Cope cree sieeecnans a... acer SPER ns 
ee ere, eee ter Coe re ery Tere Seem: | ae pewanees 19 3,580 1,850 Beane oe 1 1,457 4,158}... ... .United States 
a arnataien 34 257 32 | SENET Serre 1 410 2 1,105 2 p | Re eee | See .. British Honduras 
3 8,498] 3,268,818 2,128 24,949) 5,334 9,107 67 Pee occa di ewadececdbaccdleeniavans S| ee: OE ee ae ee Se mares ee Canada 
ad 1 1,938 132 7 20 6 6 sl Ue ):l le ee 15} 5,690 , ae Costa Rica 
16,224 708 13,178 630 1,687 4 Re Lee Cee 4 y S| ee See 4 1,549 ye Guatemala 
1,412 158 2,658 84 192 20 A Ae Soe Sree Roe ROMeboer, Sreee! ere Sree 2s Ene Uonduras 
1,451 116 1,779 102 264 32 i. CRS SARAR ROR bee Pree Breed) Nee SeaOe Poree cee! A eeeeee| Pienaar Prmee Nicaragua 
12,023 1,172 13,627] 1,261 2,242 46 950 49 20,092 4 2,283} 10) 12,581 99| 38,568 . Se ae Panama 
ieee 6,564 48 1,129 66 221 4 (i. Re! Cee eee Tee tee TRG SEER S| Pane CONAN ee 
Puetawees 89,742 5,155 68,419} 4,839 9,396 90 | RR PO ee 1 884 Serer See Meee oe SS 
SR 28 | Ree Cate Rees ore ee Teme Beemer! pore here re rr eeausade 2 i, SEE ee 
ceencesa 2,151 220 2,578 320 | ORE COPE 1 One| CARP ee xewekens 5 1,611 515}... ..........Newfoundland 
erry: 2,021 129 1,169 120 254 10 218 2 608 2 1,811 rere 2 1 13}... ...............Barbades 
meant 16,220 137 1,879| 185 552 23 671 17 6,888) 14) 10,840) 5) 5,150 16} 6,195]........ eee eee 
Nebr 4:160) 172, —2,509| 22 ee kccuiteaevaaad EU UE BY RB oe eer ee eee 
eee 7,607 92 1,512 73 146 142 5 2,208) 4) 2,542 rere 2 776 109] Other British West Indies 
Saeed 90,848} 12,42 117,737| 6,635) 10,535) 1,172) 38,318}......|.......... Sdesusra eer ee Ere cererere Fereere) Cents Yor 
‘TeTiTe 12,369 1,778 22,224 894 2,245 1 V,T61)..peee eee c espe cfe ee ee eee [eee efet rece ce Peceeccleceeeecefeseeeeeed........ Dominican Republic 
Reed 4,405 456 6,502 489 Debeateccacslaccscaes 1 Ye) BER Reel Cree Seay Conia 6)......... Dutch West Indies 
| a 706 81 1,283 118 MOE ioe c skis densa tbpcwscghs ices uueusbcccdleeadcandiec, Udscdadesiiaas walceddaadaiaaekocdeee. 4 7. nn 
eboevwceed 6,339 179 4,110 224 (SE RA ce 7 eh | | ll See) i pL heeeadgude geacaiesks cacdbtedeavel teresa i 5454 5k wheel Haiti 
weclewnsemes 905 28 236 32 [SR COR ee errnerer! a eereere| meee Scrreeer) “ereer scoceree Reda d's caacaa cs Virgin Islands 
2 3,206 201,337] 30,740 292 ,872|15,864) 22,837 578} 13,818 14 6,930} 94} 67,730) 11) 14,118]......]........ ‘ _, RE eres: Argentina 
rer) Seer 4,187 56 1,512 46 ) ee Bee 5 2,016 2 ie Te Bee 14 ci CeO RR REN etre S Bolivia 
oxediae cases 143,152] 29,345 262,347} 8,467 9,428 81 2,649 2 Ce BF Be 2 oa a foe. seen. Brazil 
Re Sere 88,742 2,962 51,336] 2,355 4,948 173 5,392 31 13,970} 12 Cis eee, Rape 22 cp | Te. “Senet Chile 
. 5 : y ‘ 81)... 17} 19,823] 30 12,166) = 844F ee. Colombia 
2 Bo) MEETS CURT) Pere | an eee ime Ecuador 
vecuketueceea : 1,014 P . .British Guiana 
<galtéoceeeabecucatiaeenasa French Guiana 
A coer See Corres _, Te ne Dutch Guiana 
1} 1,010 1 a fC, Caen! RACER Reta Paraguay 
we auaes 38) 14,878 RS 
, a» | ee eee a | ea nnne Uruguay 
Keaecass 46 veal aac 
naeeedas 8 28  eisccdscaxatiaece 
13} 14,100] 406) 134,567] 35,033) 3... British Ind 
2} «2,111 es ber ESTE Te EE eS on 
Pe onnadecas 88} 22,070} 24,821) |... Straits Settiements 
i... See eee eee aE mne re China 
16} 19,276 62) 16,440) 17,092) 2... Java and Madura 
sccalecececcdbnccccciseucceseliccoceecc ....Other Dutch East Indies 
secel+ache daa Bedageehteeeakaseeeaddeelire ccceceud French I China 
reel CCer rr ee 46} 17,810]........ ....Hejaz, Arabia i ben 
ah** ss8endbeepacaitGivedsdadeseddlaccesceceadddede a 
Padacaneeewasedacdeaad ~ 
ahedeennuantaaude Kwantung 
Palestine —- 
Waviceecsas Philippine Islands 
ae cenanwadee cena Russia 
Se ae Siam 
peiasekduvdesseasaad Turkey 
Other Asia 
sexes Australia 
New Zealand 
British Oceania 
French Oceania 
bean Oceania 
jan Congo 
est Africa 
as . British South Africa 
, Sey British East Africa 
deuwaagutaxs Canary Islands 
peaxtuccestandsndends Egypt 
salcveteavebrevecshedaaccngiedccdesd aie 
sbcndawaed 4) 1,445 | eee Other French Africa 
shincdadacieaadoabtwededad ad anautibeacandcecus cde Liberia 
Sao Ee! eae 300]............... Madagascar 
Pe| Se 2EERee SA ee TRC aan N Mee Morocco 
endlcduwaceslp adaceladcasweeacdaas ...... Portuguese East Africa 
eedtunawicea 16} 6,018 205]. ...Other Portuguese Africa 
de adkgauwwada oe eee eee Spanish Africa 
9| $15,9491$7,415, 6661 278, 662/$3, 462, 953 |169,560/$339 080) 6,075/$197,0221 1,737] $658,994/1,071'$790,390| 281|$332,4491 1,487] 500,995]$267,3721............... Total 
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Production Continues High 
With Retail Buying Active 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 27—Production is continuing at a high rate 
for most of the passenger car producers and there is evidence that the 


output from the factories is passing rapidly into consumers’ hands. 


New 


car stocks held by dealers have had only the usual seasonal advance and - 
so far as this point is concerned the retail end is considered in good 


condition. 

A gradual tapering off in production 
schedules is expected next month but 
for the industry as a whole the seasonal 
recession of a majority of the factories 
may be counterbalanced by a rapid ad- 
vance of the Ford organization into 
high production. In this respect, how- 
ever, the plans of the Ford company 
remain a closely guarded secret and just 
when the big plants at River Rouge 
and Highland Park are to swing into 
volume output of the new car is a 
subject of speculation. 

The absence of further price changes 
has helped to stabilize the market for 
motor cars. With industry showing 
some variations from the best levels for 
the season but remaining on the whole 
active enough to insure a good demand 
for automobiles, the factory executives 
are keeping a close watch on the agri- 
cultural sections of the country. Im- 
provement in the outlook for wheat and 
cotton has already contributed some 
strength in demand and if the uncer- 
tainty over corn is dispelled by favor- 
able developments there would be gen- 
eral satisfaction. 


Lower Finance Rate 


Boosts Star Sales 


CHICAGO, Aug. 24—Cutting financ- 
ing rates in half, Star dealers in Chi- 
cago have inaugurated a 30-day experi- 
mental campaign which, if successful, 
is expected to be instituted in other 
cities by the Durant forces. 

Star financing rates, through the 
Consolidated Finance Co., a Durant- 
owned concern, formerly were approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of the unpaid bal- 
ance and did not include fire and theft 
insurance. New rates are approxi- 
mately 6 per cent and include both fire 
and theft insurance without further 
charge. Initial payment, however, has 
been increased from 33 1/3 per cent to 
40 per cent, with ensuing payments due 
over a period of either six, eight, 10 or 
12 months. 

Dealers throughout the city report 
increased sales of 25 to 50 per cent in 
the three days since the campaign was 
instituted, while the number of pros- 
pects has increased approximately 100 
per cent. 





See Ford “on Line” 
Early in September 


DETROIT, Aug. 24—Persons close to 
the Ford situation are confident that 
the new Ford car will be on the final 
assembly line some time early in Sep- 
tember and increased moderately until 
heavy operations are possible, which 
may be in October. Manufactured units 
are to be accumulated until such time 
as the company is in a position to put 
final assembly on a larger basis, which 
apparently is not in the far distant 
future. 

Ford dealers in the Detroit area, like 
those in other parts of the country, 
have been urging the public to place 
orders in anticipation of an early in- 
troduction of the car. Some of these 
dealers who expected to have sample 
cars about Sept. 1 now believe they 
will be lucky to have them late in the 
month. 

Parts production is going along on 
a limited basis to give the engineers 
an opportunity to make a careful check 
of operations and also to acquaint the 
personnel with the new methods which 
are being inaugurated. While it is felt 
in Detroit that Ford is about ready to 
resume operations on a comparatively 
heavy scale, the thought is that the 
company will not be in a position to 
have automobiles for deliveries in any 
great numbers for at least a month yet. 

Nevertheless dealers report a large 
number of orders received which are 
backed by down payments. 


Wheelbase to be 104.5 Inches 


Information developed by various 
sources tends to indicate the new car 
will be of 104.5 in. wheelbase and will 
develop 34 hp. at 2400 r.p.m. Standard 
equipment will include five wire wheels, 
speedometer, gasoline and oil gages, 
dash light, Houdaille shock absorbers 
and four-wheel brakes in addition to 
equipment standard on the last of the 
Model T output. Engine features ap- 
parently will include a combination 
generator and ignition system. Addi- 
tional power is gained principally by 
lengthening the stroke. Gasoline mile- 
age is said to be 30 to 35 miles a gal- 
lon. 








Hoover Sees Trade 
Highly Prosperous 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 25— 
Business ‘fas a whole” shows 
little variance during the past 
month from the highly pros- 
perous condition of 1926, in 
the opinion of Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
who returned to Washington 
this week after a three weeks’ 
tour of the country. Exports, 
he points out, are 5 per cent 
greater for the first seven 
months of this year than dur- 
ing the same months of 1926. 

“Factory employment during 
July was 2 per cent less than 
it was in July, 1926, but this 
is offset by a, tendency toward 
increased employment in serv- 
ice agencies, such as garages, 
automobile plants and the elec- 
trical industry,” the secretary 
declares. 




















Chevrolet Motor Opens 
Parts Unit in St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS, Aug. 23—The new parts 
building recently completed by Chevro- 
let Motor Co. will enable the company 
to handle the distribution of parts to 
the Southwest more economically and 
quicker. The new building is the dis- 
tributing point of Chevrolet parts for 
the entire central manufacturing divi- 
sion of the company and feeds ware- 
houses at Memphis, Dallas, Oklahoma 
City, Denver, and Kansas City. 

Two very useful purposes are served 
by the new building, according to David 
E. Ralston, regional director here. One 
is the relief to Chevrolet at Flint of 
supplying entirely the enormous nation- 
wide demand for parts and the other 
is the speeding of parts with less cost 
of manufacturing and assembling for 
points distant from Flint. 

Increased production also was con- 
sidered in erecting the new building. 
There are 1025 cars daily being manu- 
factured -here as against 800 per day 
at the same time last year. It is said 
this schedule will be maintained 
throughout the year. 





Moon Names 2 Directors 


ST. LOUIS, Aug. 25—G. F. Kublin, 
chief engineer, and W. C. Wallace, east- 
ern sales manager, were elected direc- 
tors of Moon Motor Car Co., at the 
annual meeting this week, succeeding 
G. F. Schelp and Alfred Moberly. Other 
directors and officers were reelected. 
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Faith in Industry 
Fisher Wealth Key 


Brothers’ Holdings Five Times 
Size in 1924—Break Ground 
for Building 


DETROIT, Aug. 24—Continued pros- 
perity for the automotive industry was 
predicted by Fred J. Fisher, vice-presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp., address- 
ing a luncheon here this week, following 
the ceremony of turning the first sod 
for the new Fisher building. A group 
of representative Michigan citizens in- 
cluding Governor Fred W. Green and 
Mayor John Smith of Detroit, were on 
hand to join the seven Fisher brothers 
in the ceremony. 

The first unit to be erected will rep- 
resent about a third of the ultimate 
structure. It will be the home of Fisher 
& Co., organized Jan. 1, 1924, for $25,- 
000,000 and now worth $125,000,000. 
This stock is equally divided among the 
six elder brothers, Fred J., Charles T., 
Alfred J., Lawrence P., William A., and 
Edward F. Fisher, and the youngest 
brother, Howard A., will eventually be- 
come an equal partner and officer. The 
brothers have added Clarence Bitting 
as a director. 


Most of Holdings in G. M. 


“When Fisher & Co. was first organ- 
ized some people said it was only a tax 
dodging and bond buying convenience,” 
said Fred J. Fisher. “We have dis- 
proved this statement by showing a 
balance sheet today four or five times 
as large as that of the $25,000,000 for 
which the company was organized. 
Most of this capital is still in the form 
of General Motors stock and Fisher 
Body stock. 

“There has been no magic growth. 
It is merely the effect of our faith in 
the motor industry generally and in 
the General Motors Corp. in particular. 
We look for a normal growth in busi- 
ness in the future, and we believe the 
peaks and valleys in the nation’s busi- 
ness are now in the past. For many 
years I do not believe there will be a 
boom. I do anticipate a regular 
growth of 5 to 10 per cent annually.” 


Small Tool Meeting 
is Called by A.E.A. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 283—Sales executives 
of small tool manufacturing companies 
have been asked to attend a conference 
at Lake Tarleton Club, Pike, N. H., 
Sept. 8 and 9, by Martin E. Goldman, 
manager of the shop equipment division, 
Greater Market Development of the 
Automotive Equipment Association. 

The shop tool trade, now doing an 
approximate business of $5,000,000 a 
year, recognizes the importance of an 
immediate campaign to broaden inter- 
est and markets for hand and precision 
tools, according to Mr. Goldman. Harry 
G. Moock, managing director of G. M. 





D., will attend the meeting and give 
the results of his observations of out- 
lets based on trips throughout the 
United States in the last four months. 

The meeting also will allow the shop 
equipment division to obtain views of 
tool makers on development of markets 
and the sales of hand tools. 


Heald Machine Buys 
New Grinding Rights 


WORCESTER, MASS., Aug. 24— 
Heald Machine Co. has acquired the 
grinding machine interests of the Gid- 
dings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., and will remove the manu- 
facture of this line to its factory here. 
The purchase includes all the assets 
of the grinding machine division— 
drawings, patterns, jigs, tools and fix- 
tures, inventory of machines and parts, 
patent rights and good will. 

With the purchase, the Heald com- 
pany will be in position to offer a com- 
plete line of internal grinders, the 
Teromatic, the Size-Matic and the Du- 
plex automatic machines and various 
sizes and styles of gear driven and 
hydraulic machines for any kind of 
grinding work. 

Distribution of the Teromatic will be 
continued for the time being through the 
machine tool dealer organization which 
has previously handled this machine, 
but in the near future will be taken 
care of by the Heald branch offices in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Syracuse and 
Worcester, and the Heald exclusive 
agents in this country and abroad. 

The Giddings & Lewis company will 
devote its entire attention to the man- 
ufacture and development of precision 
horizonta: boring, drilling and milling 
machines at its Fond du Lac plant. 


Moto Meter Shows Net 
of $655,853 for Half 


NEW YORK, Aug. 25—Net income 
of the Moto Meter Co., Inc., and sub- 
sidiaries, for the first half of 1927 was 
$655,853, including National Gauge & 
Equipment Co., against $1,094,852, in- 
cluding National Gauge & Equipment 
in the first half of 1926. Earnings in 
the second quarter including National 
Gauge & Equipment were $335,704, as 
compared with $572,636, excluding Na- 
tional Gauge & Equipment, in the second 
quarter last year. Earnings of National 
Gauge & Equipment are available as 
dividends on the common stock to Moto 
Meter after dividends on National pre- 
ferred stock have been paid. 











Kendig Succeeds Snow 


DETROIT, Aug. 25—M. B. Snow has 
resigned as vice-president and director 
of Whitman Barnes-Detroit Corp. and 
is succeeded by Karl Kendig, who is 
now vice-president and treasurer. H. Z. 
Callender, sales manager, has been 
made secretary and sales manager. T. 
S. Poole has been appointed factory 
representative for the southern states. 
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Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 25—During 
the past week an improvement has 
been registered in wholesale and 
retail trade, while basic industrial 
operations remain steady. In the 
Northwest the crop outlook is ex- 
cellent. The price of cotton is 
encouraging to the southern sec- 
tion of the country, though the 
effect of this year’s. short crop 
upon final returns is still uncertain. 
Financial conditions remain prac- 
tically unaltered. The stock mar- 
ket has been rather unsettled, 
though money continues abundant. 
In the foreign exchange market 
the strength of sterling has re- 
flected the spread in money rates 
between London and New York. 





FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

Railway freight car loadings 
numbered 1,024,218 for the week 
ended Aug. 6, which was lower 
than the total of 1,045,621 reported 
a week earlier, and that of 1,075,392 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. Total loadings for the year to 
date amount to 31,286,341 cars, as 
against 31,298,302 cars in the like 
period of 1926, and 30,326,099 a year 
earlier. 


PETROLEUM OUTPUT 

During the week ended Aug. 13, 
production of crude petroleum was 
slightly lower, with average daily 
output totaling 2,575,550 bbl., 
which compares with 2,577,150 bbl. 
in the week previous and 2,162,050 
bbl. in the corresponding period of 
1926. 

FISHER’S INDEX 

Professor Fisher’s index of 
wholesale commodity prices rose 
last week to 139.9 from the revised 
figure of 138.6 in the preceding 
week, and 137.9 four weeks earlier. 





BANK DEBITS 

During the week ended Aug. 17 
bank debits to individual accounts 
as reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board were 4.1 per cent above the 
total for the preceding week and 
14.4 per cent greater than those 
in the corresponding period of 1926. 





FEDERAL RESERVE REPORT 

In the same period, total reserves 
of the Federal Reserve banks de- 
creased $5,300,000. Discounts de- 
clined $22,600,000, bills purchased in 
open market $4,800,000, Federal re- 
serve notes in circulation $4,000,000, 
and total deposits $7,200,000, while 
government securities increased 
$21,300,000. The reserve ratio rose 
from 78.4 to 78.5 per cent. 

Member banks reported decreases 
of $7,739,000 in loans and discounts, 
$30,280,000 in investments, $63,- 
461,000 in net demand deposits, and 
$24,601,000 in ‘borrowings from 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Rates for call money fluctuated 
between 3% and 3% per cent last 
week, while time money and com- 
mercial paper rates remained vir- 
tually unchanged. 
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M. & A.M.A. Index 
Reflect 1927 Gains 


High Level of Car and Truck 
Manufacture Shown in 
Equipment Reports 





NEW YORK, Aug. 23—Automotive 
parts and accessory business in July, 
although showing the usual seasonal 
recession from June, was well above 
the corresponding period a year ago, 
according to the monthly report to 
members by the Motor & Accessory 
Manufacturers Association. The July 
index for all classifications was 143, 
which compared with 167 in June and 
133 in July, 1926. All the index num- 
bers of the association are based on 
January, 1925, shipments as 100. 

The original equipment record made 
in July was particularly notable as 
indicating a continued level car and 
truck manufacturing exceeding the 
1926 business for most manufacturers. 
The index stood at 148 in July against 
176 in June and 135 a year ago. 

In replacement parts a gain over 
June was recorded, indicating a re- 
plenishment of stocks depleted by the 
activity attendant upon the summer 
touring season. The index number 
was 142, comparing with 130 in June 
and 117 in July of last year. 

Service equipment shipments showed 
a seasonal drop and for the first time 
this year were under the 1926 level. 
The drop was small, however, and is 
not considered a serious indication by 
the manufacturers. The index for this 
group was 136 in July against 171 in 
June and 142 in July, 1926. 

Accessories took a sharp drop, a 
condition largely explainable by the 
virtually total cessation of Ford pro- 
duction and sales and one which doubt- 
less will be corrected when this com- 
pany swings into its output schedule 
on the new car. The index number for 
July was 97 against 132 for June and 
127 a year ago. 

In most groups optimistic reports 
come to the association concerning the 
volume of August business. Original 
equipment makers are particularly ac- 
tive, and a good seasonal level charac- 
terizes replacement parts and service 
equipment. 


N. Y. Defers Taxi Ruling 


NEW YORK, Aug. 22—At the re- 
quest of the taxicab insurance com- 
panies, the State Superintendent of 
Insurance, James A. Beha, has agreed 
to defer his recent order that two 
months’ premiums in advance for 
liability insurance should be collected 
beginning Sept. 1. It was pointed out 
that this came too close to the dull 
summer month of the taxicab business, 
which have increased the depression 
already felt, so Mr. Beha agreed to 
changing the date to January 1, 1928. 
The higher insurance schedules previ- 
ously announced will, however, go into 
effect September 1. 











Dealer Assembles 
Model T’s from Parts 


SPOKANE, Aug. 22—Day- 
Majer Co., Ford dealer here, 
has been assembling Ford 
trucks from its parts depart- 
ment stocks to meet the de- 
mand for Model T trucks from 
farmers and loggers. Profit 
on the trucks is not as large 
as on factory assembled units 
but is greater than on the 
parts alone. Bodies used on 
the trucks are furnished by 
Martin-Parry Corp. Factory- 
assembled engines, which are 
regularly stocked by the firm, 
are used. Eight hours is re- 
quired to assemble one chas- 
sis. 




















July Employment 
Below 1926 Levels 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 25—A de- 
crease of six per cent in the number 
of employees on the pay rolls of auto- 
mobile and accessory manufacturers, is 
reported to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for July, compared with June 
of this year. 

Employment as a whole in 54 of the 
principal manufacturing industries 
showed a decline of 2 per cent in 
July as compared with June, this year. 
The level of employment in July this 
year was 2.8 per cent lower than in 
July, 1926, and pay-roll totals were 2.3 
per cent lower, the bureau announces. 

The reports are based on returns 
from 10,676 manufacturers, having a 
total of 2,949,682 employees in July 
and are regarded by the bureau as in- 
dicative of the general employment 
trend. 


Kenosha Companies Form 


Superior Metal Products 
KENOSHA, Aug. 19—The Superior 
Metal Products Co., Inc., and the 
Kenosha Plating Co., have affected a 
consolidation and are moving into a 
new and larger plant. The two con- 
cerns, in inter-related but not com- 
petitive lines, have both needed more 
space and a merger of interests made 
it feasible to take over the former plant 
of the Specialty Brass Co., Kenosha, 
which is now occupying a considerable 
part of the defunct Winther Motors, 
Inc., plant in the north end of Kenosha. 
The consolidation takes the name of 
the Superior Metal Products Co. 


Earle Gear Opens Offices 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 20—The 
Earle Gear & Machine Co., with main 
office and plant here, has opened a New 
York office at 95 Liberty St., with C. N. 
Walsh and George E. Barrett in charge. 
A Boston office also is now being main- 
tained at 110 State St., with W. H. 
Allen in charge. 
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New Stewart Model 
Has 4-Wheel Brakes 


Wide Variety of Features Af- 
ford Adaptability for Many 
Types of Work 


BUFFALO, Aug. 23—Stewart Motor 
Corp. has added a 2%-ton, six-cylinder 
job, known as Model 18X, equipped 
with four-wheel brakes and designed 
for general commercial work as well 
as for bus service, long distance haul- 
ing and fire department service. 

Main features of the new model, be- 
sides the mechanically operated Bendix 
four-wheel brakes, are a wide tread bus 
type, full-floating Timken worm axle, 
long and wide springs and low frame. 

Some of the items included in the 
design are thermostatic control of 
cooling system; Remy-Delco starting, 
lighting and ignition; Stromberg car- 
buretor fitted with air cleaner; Stewart- 
Warner vacuum tank; and Ross steer- 
ing gear. 

Three-speed transmission is furnished 
with four-speed available at extra cost. 
Front springs are 40 in. long by 3 in. 
wide and have nine leaves while the 
rear have 14 leaves, 3 in. wide and 
are 50 in. long. Underslung springs 
are also available at extra cost. 

The model is furnished in two wheel- 
bases—165 in. is standard while one 
of 190 in. is optional for $100 extra. 
Price of the standard wheelbase job 
is $2,490. 





Gramm-Bernstein Model 
Designed as Four or Six 


LIMA, OHIO, Aug. 23—The new 
Model C, Gramm-Bernstein, 214-3-ton 
truck is regularly furnished with a 
six-cylinder engine but is designed to 
take a four-cylinder engine if desired. 
Four wheelbases are available—150 and 
172 in, for use with the six-cylinder 
engine and 144 and 166 in. for the four- 
cylinder engine. 

Included in the power line is a 16- 
plate two-speed clutch with a 2.9 re- 
duction ratio which drives through a 
four-speed overdrive placed amidships 
arranged to give direct drive on third 
speed. This arrangement gives eight 
speeds forward and two reverse. 

The braking system consists of a 
propeller shaft brake for service and 
an internal parking brake on the rear 
wheels. Equipped with solid tires the 
rated speed is 40 m.p.h. with a governed 
engine speed of 2050 r.p.m. 


Takes Over New Plants 


CANASTOTA, N. Y., Aug. 20— 
Announcement has been made by offi- 
cials of General Airways Corp. that 
plans will be immediately set in motion 
for the locating of the corporation’s 
properties here. It is expected that 
the Century Rotary Motor Corp. a sub- 
sidiary of General Airways, will occupy 
the former Marvin & Casler plant for 
the construction of Century motors. 








i i 
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B. & M. Investigates 
Air Line Prospects 


President Says Plane Now 
Occupies Place of Bus 
Fifteen Years Ago 


BOSTON, Aug. 20—President George 
Hanneur of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, has appointed Vice-President Ger- 
rit Fort chairman of a committee to 
consider air transportation in all its 
phases. Mr. Ford has submitted a re- 
port to Mr. Hanneur on trends of com- 
mercial flight, with a recommendation 
that the railroad prepare for coordina- 
tion of railway, highway and air as 
soon as air transportation can be justi- 
fied on economic grounds. 

President Hanneur, in his letter to 
Vice-President Fort says: 

“There is in prospect no develop- 
ment on land or in the air which can 
supplant the railroad in the mass 
movement of people and their goods. 
And this is especially true in New 
England with its density of popula- 
tion and of industrial activity. Yet I 
believe that we must be alert to adapt 
ourselves and our service to the de- 
velopment in air transportation. 

“Your information that there are in 
New England today 37 landing fields, 
with others immediately proposed and 
some being enlarged; that New Eng- 
land industries are already engaged to 
a considerable extent in the manufac- 
ture of airplane parts; and that a 
transcontinental express service by air 
is announced to start on Sept. 1, es- 
tablishes facts that we should take note 
of. 

“T recall that a member of the New 
Hampshire Public Service Commission 


in a recent decision declared his belief: 


that there is a field for air transpor- 
tation in New England which, if the 
Boston & Maine did not avail itself of, 
someone else would. 

“To what extent air transportation 
can be established on an economic 
basis in New England or elsewhere is 
not now clear. Few air lines in this 
country or abroad, I believe, are oper- 
ating with profit that cannot be traced 
to subsidies or to a deserved premium 
for pioneer effort. 

“Yet the airplane commercially to- 
day may be said to occupy a place 
somewhat similar to that of the motor 
bus 15 years ago, and it may be that 
at no distant date, some of our pas- 
senger trains will be coordinated with 
scheduled airplane movements, as they 
are today with our motor coach runs.” 





Gets Air Mail Contract 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 25—The St. 
Tammany Gulf Coast Airways Corp. 
has been awarded the contract by the 
Post Office Department to carry the 
mails from Atlanta to New Orleans, 
headquarters of the concern. They will 
be paid $1.75 per pound. Five concerns 
bid on the contract, the highest bid be- 
ing $2.95 cents per pound. 








Minneapolis Dealers 
Hold Wrecking Lunch 


MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 22— 
Members of the Minneapolis 
Automobile Trade Association 
and other dealers had a 
wrecking luncheon Aug. 19 in 
the new salvage department of 
the organization. Harry E. 
Wilcox, who is manager also 
of the annual automobile show, 
is superintendent of the wreck- 
ing yard. The dealers recently 
united on the new plan for 
disposition of junk cars and 
equipped the plant with all 
the modern apparatus for 
slaughtering feeble machines. 
The luncheon was for a demon- 
stration of the process of 
putting a car through the 
wrecking operation. 




















Murray Corporation 


Shows $571,091 Profit 


NEW YORK, Aug. 23—Evidence of 
the progressive betterment of the af- 
fairs of the Murray Corp. of America 
since its reorganization this year are 
seen in the latest financial report of the 
company which covers the six months 
ended June 30, 1927. Profit for this 
period was $571,041 after expenses, de- 
preciation, etc., but before Federal 
taxes. Outstanding stock consists of 
2511 shares of 8 per cent preferred 
and 269,333 no par shares of common. 

The consolidated balance sheet of 
Murray and its subsidiaries as of June 
30, 1927, shows total assets of $20,559,- 
415; current assets of $3,821,622; cur- 
rent liabilities of $1,483,858 and com- 
mon stock and surplus of $12,313,438. 


Chicago Garage Handles 


Car Storage Mechanically 
CHICAGO, Aug. 20—What is be- 
lieved to be the first entirely mechani- 
cal storage garage has been opened in 
Chicago at 35 East Wacker Drive in 
the Pure Oil Building. The new plant 
is devoted entirely to the storage of 
cars and occupies the space given in 
most buildings to a court. 

The automobile is driven to the 
elevator on the first floor by the owner, 
It is then transported to one of the 
33 floors of the building, moved from 
the elevator and into its proper stall 
without having the engine started or 
being touched by human hands. 

The owner carries a key to an 
electrical switch lock and when he de- 
sires his car, inserts his key and in a 
few minutes his car arrives. 








To Add Wolverine Cabriolet 

LANSING, Aug. 22—Reo Motor Car 
Co. announces that a Wolverine cab- 
riolet will be introduced soon as a 
companion to the Wolverine brougham. 





White Motor Earns 
$870,369 to June 30 


Gross Sales $26,708,300 as 
Against $35,318,777—In- 
ventory Cut $2,500,000 


NEW YORK, Aug. 23—White Motor 
Co. and subsidiaries report for the six 
months ended June 30, 1927, consoli- 
dated net income of $870,369 after in- 
ventory adjustments and Federal taxes, 
equivalent to $1.08 a share (par $50) 
on 800,000 outstanding shares of stock. 
Gross sales in the first half of 1927 
were $26,708,300 comparing with $35,- 
318,777 in the corresponding period of 
1926. The company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1 pay- 
able Sept. 30 to stock of record Sept. 15. 
' After the half year’s dividends, total- 
ing $1,600,000, the company had a de- 
ficit of $729,631. There is no impair- 
ment of the balance sheet position 
which, as a matter of fact, made a 
stronger showing on June 30 than on 
Dec. 31, 1926. Cash increased from 
$2,329,258 on the earlier date, to $4,- 
161,284 the end of June, while inven- 
tories were reduced from $21,573,949 
to $18,929,510. 

Accounts and notes receivable com- 
bined, showed little change between the 
two dates, while accounts payable went 
from $3,325,175 at the end of last year 
to $3,975,388 at the end of June. 





Navy Seeks Sea Equipment 
for Use on Land Planes 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 25—A com- 
petition to procure plans and bids on 
equipment designed to make all land 
planes “amphibians” and capable of 
landing and taking off either from 
water or land, has been announced by 
the Navy Department Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Under the rules and specifications 
the complete specifications and designs, 
replete with two views of the plane, the 
assembly, float lines, stress analysis, 
weight computations, etc., must be in 
the mail and addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Navy by midnight Dec. 3, 1927. 
The winning design will be awarded 
by a board to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy and will be 
decided as follows: Cost, 20 points; 
time of delivery, 5; design, 45; ease of 
maintenance, 10; general cleanness of 
design, 10, and weight, 10. 

Together with the design the contes- 
tant may also submit bids for the 
contracting for the construction of 1, 
38, 10 and 30 amphibian landing gears 
according to the design, complete with 
floats, wheels, tires, etc. 





Olds Observes Anniversary 

LANSING, Aug. 22—Sunday marked 
the thirtieth anniversary of the meet- 
ing of the directors of the Olds Motor 
Works, which issued orders for the 
building of the first Oldsmobile motor 
car. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 














S. A. Fulton, President 


of Kokomo Automotive 


Controlling interest in the Kokomo 
Automotive Mfg. Co., Kokomo, Ind., has 
been purchased by S. A. Fulton, L. M. 
Fidler, E. L. Worcester and F. P. Ful- 
ton, all of whom are connected with the 
Fulton Co., Milwaukee. The Kokomo 
company manufactures several items of 
equipment, its sales having been han- 
dled by the Fulton company which will 
continue this arrangement under the 
new control. 

New officers and directors of the 
Kokomo company are S. A. Fulton, 
* president; N. T. Albright, vice-presi- 
dent; L. M. Fidler, treasurer; Don P. 
Strode, secretary; E. L. Worcester, 
sales manager, and S. A. Fulton, N. T. 
Albright, L. M. Fidler, Don P. Strode 
and E. L. Worcester, directors. 





Sales Changes Announced 

J. G. Esser, who has been represent- 
ing the Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co., Dall 
Motor Parts Co., and Keystone Reamer 
& Tool Co., known as the B-N, Dall, 
and Keystone combine, has resigned his 
position, effective Sept. 1, and has 
joined American Gear Co., traveling in 
the central states. The Dall, B-N, and 
Keystone combine has appointed J. P. 
Anderson, recently of the Republic Gear 
Co., to travel out of Chicago. E. G. 
Moline, who has been superintendent 
of the Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co., for 
the past five years, has been trans- 
ferred to the sales division of the Dall, 
Burgess-Norton, and Keystone organ- 
izations, and will cover the cities of De- 
troit and Chicago. A. W. Sunleaf has 
been promoted to superintendent. 





Head Gisholt Manufacturing 

Kennedy H. Crumrine, fcrmerly 
superintendent of the National Acme 
Co., Cleveland plant, and W. H. Halli- 
well, formerly assistant superintendent 
of General Iron Works, Denver, have 
been appointed works manager and 
superintendent respectively of Gisholt 
Machine Co., Madison, Wis. Charles 
H. Johnson, vice-president, who for 
many years was European sales man- 
ager and for the last several years in 
charge of production, will devote his 
attention to the larger aspects of the 
company’s business. 





Harfst Succeeds Gilbreath 
Richard Harfst, for years a promi- 
nent figure in Detroit automotive circles, 
has been named general manager of the 
Detroit Automobile Club, succeeding 
Capt. W. S. Gilbreath. 





Smith Named Director 
Jesse A. Smith, president of the 
Jesse A. Smith Auto Co., Wisconsin 
distributor for Hudson, has been elected 
a vice-president and director of the 
Vacuum Can Co., Chicago. 








Souders Enters Car 
In European Classic 


George Souders, winner of 
the 500-mile Indianapolis 
Sweepstakes, this year will 
enter his Duesenberg Special 
in the Grand Prix of Europe, 
Sept. 4, at Monza, Italy. 
Souders has already sailed for 
Milan and his headquarters 
there will be at the Isotta 
Franchini factory. He _ will 
have several days’ practice 
over the course, considered 
one of the most difficult in the 
world. 




















Nilson Now Consultant 

Lars G. Nilson has resigned his posi- 
tion as chief engineer of the Nilson- 
Miller Corp., Hoboken, N. J., to enter 
consulting engineering practice at 1219 
Garden St., Hoboken. Mr. Nilson, who 
has been active in the Nilson-Miller 
corporation for the past 18 years, will 
still serve the company as a consultant 
and retain his interest therein as a 
director and stockholder. In his con- 
sulting practice he will devote himself 
to the design and development of spe- 
cial machinery and devices, a field in 
which he has had many years of prac- 
tical experience. 





Opens Standards Service 

H. S. Kartsher has announced his 
resignation as supervisor of shop engi- 
neering standards of the White Motor 
Co. to open an office in Cleveland under 
the firm name of “K” Standards Serv- 
ice, which will specialize in assisting 
manufacturers with their standardiza- 
tion problems. 





Topley Joins Lord Company 

Harry W. Topley, for eight years 
western sales manager of the Spicer 
Mfg. Corp., has resigned to take an 
active interest in the Lord Mfg. Co., 
of Erie, Pa. Mr. Topley will have 
charge of sales and is opening offices 
at 5-207 General Motors Bldg., Detroit. 





Sullivan Goes to Factory 

W. A. Sullivan, manager of the 
Oakland Motor Car Co. branch at Char- 
lotte, N. C., for several years, has been 
transferred to the plant at Pontiac, 
Mich. W. T. Minor, of Greensboro, 
N. C., field representative for Durant, 
will succeed him. 





Batterson on Trip 
A. Brown Batterson, director of ad- 
vertising of Buick Motor Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Batterson, has left for 
a six weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 
Their trip will take them to points in 
Washington, Oregon and California. 


Salesmen’s Association 
Elects Group of Officers 


Eugene Ochsenreiter, salesman for 
the Semmes Motor Co., Washington, 
D. C., was this week chosen president 
of the National Automotive Salesmen’s 


Association, holding its first annual 
election of officers and executive com- 
mittee. The organization was formed 
by a group of Washington automobile 
salesmen, agents and distributors, with 
an idea of forming a national organi- 
zation of the men who actually sell the 
cars and trucks of the industry. 

W. C. Allison, of the Stanley H. 
Horner, Buick Agency, was elected first 
vice-president; W. G. Mathews, Mack 
International Motor Truck, second vice- 
president; L. L. Britt of Mott Motors, 
Inc., Hupmobile distributor, third vice- 
president. Phil Reily was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee, in 
whose hands rests the direction of the 
body’s affairs. 

In addition to the officers named, the 
executive committee also includes Bert 
Robertson, Wallace Motor Co., Wash- 
ington Nash _ distributors; Charles 
Barnes, Universal Co., Ford agency, 
and J. W. Flaherty, Wallace Motor Co. 





Blanchard Leaves U. of M. 

Professor Arthur H. Blanchard, head 
of the highway engineering and high 
transport departments of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has tendered his 
resignation. Professor Blanchard has 
become widely known throughout the 
automotive industry through the work 
he conducted at the university. A year 
ago he was granted a year’s leave of 
absence to regain his health and at 
that time it was expected that he would 
return to the university, next fall, to 
continue his work. 





Glancy Host at Outing 

A. R. Glancy, president and general 
manager of Oakland Motor Car Co., 
was host to more than 800 persons em- 
ployed in the offices of the company at 
a picnic at the General Motors Proving 
Grounds this week. It was the second 
annual affair which the Oakland execu- 
tive has staged in honor of his em- 
ployees. 


Joins Gibb Welding 

John A. Toleik, for 17 years asso- 
ciated with the American Can Co., has 
resigned to become chief engineer of 
the Gibb Welding Machine Co., Bay 
City, where he has developed a research 
department with the Gibb company 
where samples of production work for 
spot or seam welders may be studied. 








Korshin Leaves Whitney 
Matt R. Korshin, who for the past 
three years has been field representa- 
tive for the Whitney Mfg. Co., has 
resigned. He has made no statement 
as to his plans for the future. 
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Air Express Ready 
for Regular Service 
Will Carry Goods Up to 200 


Ibs. in Weight and $5,000 
in Valuation 





NEW YORK, Aug. 23—Details of 
the operation of the New York-Pacific 
Air Express Line, which is to begin 
service Sept. 1, have been announced 
by E. M. Cowie, president of the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Co., parent com- 
pany. The line will carry goods of 
every description, with the exception 
of live stock, explosives and other dan- 
gerous cargoes, up to 200 lb. in weight 
and not exceeding $5,000 in valuation. 

Of the operation of the line Mr. 
Cowie said: 

“Delivery of express traffic by air 
between New York and Chicago will 
make possible a first-morning delivery 
instead of a second, and between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Coast a second- 
morning delivery instead of a fourth. 
Intermediate points will benefit in rela- 
tive measure. 

“As an example, an express package 
may be forwarded from Boston at 7 
p. m. on Monday and reach Chicago at 
5 a.m. Tuesday. Shipments will leave, 
for example, New York at 11 a. m. on 
Monday, reach Chicago at 7 p. m., East- 
ern Standard Time, making connection 
with a plane leaving there at 7.50 p. m., 
reaching either San Francisco or Los 
Angeles at 4.30 p. m. Wednesday after- 
noon. At the same time, the night 
plane leaving New York at 8 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, and arriving 
at Chicago at 5.85 a. m., Central Time, 
will connect with the Chicago-Dallas 
plane leaving 15 minutes later and ar- 
riving in Dallas at 5.35 o’clock the same 
afternoon. 

“Taking the rates for air express 
service between New York and Chicago 
and Dallas as an example, the charge 
between New York and Chicago per 
¥% lb. will be 25 cents; between New 
York and Dallas, 50 cents. However, 
when the % lb. rate is 25 cents the 
minimum charge per package will be 
$1, and that on the basis of a maximum 
of 50 cu. in. to each % Ib. 


Auburn Sets Marks 
in 15,000-Mile Run 


AUBURN, IND., Aug. 22—A stock 
car speed and endurance test, 30 times 
the distance of the 500-mile race at 
Indianapolis, has just been completed 
by the Auburn Automobile Co. at the 
Atlantic ‘ City Speedway. Many old 
American Automobile Association rec- 
ords were broken and a number of 
new marks were set. 

A new mileage record for closed cars 
was set at 2000 miles when the Auburn 
made an average of 65.583 m.p.h. as 
against the former A.A.A. record of 
62.872. With the 300-in. stock car, 
hourly records ranged from one hour 








at 75.747 against 71.19, the old A.A.A. 
record, downward to 64.247 as against 
61.30 when 72 hours were reached. New 
records from 96 hours to 240 ranged 
from 63.043 downward to 61.416, re- 
spectively. 

Mileage records started with 73.977 
as against 68.75 m.p.h. for the 5 miles 
and ranged downward to 63.695 as 
against 61.12 for the 5000 miles. New 
mileage records were 63.004 at 6000 
miles and ranged downward to 61.377 
for 15,000 miles. 





Young Starts Production 


of New Radiator Company 

RACINE, Aug. 23—Production is 
now under way in the plant of the 
Young Radiator Co. here, the company 
specializing in the manufacture of 
heavy duty radiators and cooling sys- 
tems for bus, truck, tractor, power unit 
and various industrial types. F. M. 
Young, formerly vice-president and 
general manager of the Racine Radiator 
Co., is president of the new company 
and associated with him are his co- 
workers of the last several years. 

The plant has been equipped under 
the direction of Mr. Young, who is 
widely known in the industry as a 
manufacturer and designer of radiators 
and cooling systems. Mechanical in- 
stallations are both modern in character 
and varied in type, and are intended 
for rapid and efficient production of 
any class of equipment or type of 
radiator. 





Give Drop Forge Dinner 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 22—The Drop 
Forge Supply Association, of which 
Charles Harmon of Chambersburg-Na- 
tional, is president; Jules Dierckx, of 
Keller Mechanical Engraving Corp., 
vice-chairman, and C. E. Wertzel, of 
Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., secre- 
tary, will tender a dinner to the visiting 
drop forgers who will be in attendance 
at the National Steel & Machine Tool 
Exhibition, that will be held in Detroit 
the week of Sept. 19. H. Deane of the 
Chevrolet forge division and Edward 
Graham of A. Finkl & Sons, form the 
Detroit committee in charge of this 
dinner. It will be held Wednesday 
evening, Sept. 21, at the Harmony Club. 





Arranges Credit Sessions 


NEW YORK, Aug. 23—Speakers at 
the general session of the credit con- 
ference of the Motor & Accessory Man- 
ufacturers Association to be held in 
Detroit Sept. 14-16 include J. H. Trego, 
executive manager, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and William B. 
Stout, Stout Metal Aircraft Division, 
Ford Motor Co. The general meetings 
will be held September 15. 





Accessory Show at Armory 

PITTSBURGH, Aug. 23—The second 
annual show of the Automotive Acces- 
sories Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, at the Armory, Sixteenth & Mich- 
igan Ave., Nov. 7 to 12. W. B. Levey 
is show manager. 











Financial Notes 




















Otis Steel Co. reports net earnings of 
$164,268 for July after all charges, but 
before taxes and depreciation, against 
earnings of $99,639 for the corresponding 
month one year ago. This was an increase 
of $64,628, or 63 per cent. Seven months’ 
earnings ending July 31, 1927, total $1,598,- 
886, after all charges, but before Federal 
taxes and depreciation, compared with 
$1,513,279, for the like period of 1926. 





Midland Steel Products Co. for July were 
$206,209 after all charges, except Federal 
taxes and profit sharing. This compares 
with profits of $195,821 in June and with 
$158,470 in July, 1926. The gain last month 
over the corresponding month one year 
ago was $47,738, or 31 per cent. 





Hudson Motor Car Co. directors have in- 
creased the annual dividend rate on the 
common stock from $3.50 to $5 a share by 
the declaration of a quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 payable Oct. 1 to stock of record 
Sept. 12. 





Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., and subsidiaries, 
report net loss of $861,158 for the six 
months ended June 30, 1927, after inven- 
tory adjustment, interest, depreciation, 
ete. This compares with a net profit of 
$74,279 in the first half of 1926. General 
offices of the company will be moved to 
Racine about Oct. 1, where manufacturing 
operations are now concentrated. 





Western Auto Supply Co. reported for the 
six months ended June 30, 1927, net profit 
of $343,855, after all expenses but before 
Federal taxes. Net sales for the six 
months were $4,917,585 as compared with 
$5,140,377 in the first half last year. 





iInter-Continental Rubber Co. reports net 
profit for the first half of 1927 as $366,054, 
equal to 61 cents a share as against $612,- 
067, or $1 a share in the first half of 1927. 





Goodyear Names Personnel 
for British Subsidiary 
AKRON, Aug. 23—Rapid progress is 
being made toward perfecting the or- 
ganization which will operate the new 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. factory in 
England. 

President P. W. Litchfield has named 
to date the following executive person- 
nel: C. P. Skinner, England, managing 
director; T. A. Linnane, Akron, general 
superintendent; R. T. Brown, Canada, 
development; P. H. Sullivan, California, 
administration; Edward Sheahan, Cali- 
fornia, Division A; W. D. LaDue, Ak- 
ron, engineering; E. G. Wortman, 
Akron, engineering. Several of those 
named are now in England, preparing 
for the installation of tire making 
equipment. Others will sail in Septem- 
ber and October. 





Hupp Signs 52 Dealers 


DETROIT, Aug. 23—-Hupp Motor Car 
Corp. reports the signing of 52 new 
dealers in July, the contracts coming 
from many parts of the United States 
and Canada. 
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Austin Motor Cuts 
Capital Structure 


Reorganization of Stock Values 
Will Wipe Off Debit of 
Nearly £1,400,000 


LONDON, Aug. 5 (by mail)—After 
two unsuccessful attempts, Sir Herbert 
Austin has secured the consent of share- 
holders of Austin Motor Co. to a plan 
for the reduction of capital, in order 
to wipe off the debit to profit and loss 
account of nearly £1,400,000 which has 
appeared in the company’s accounts 
since 1921. 

The deficiency is to be dealt with by 
reduction of the face value of each 
preferred ordinary share by 50 per cent 
(£1 to 10s.) and of each ordinary share 
by 75 per cent (£1 to 5s.), and by ap- 
propriation from the current year’s 
profits. The “A” and “B” preference 
shareholders are not to sacrifice capital 
and their arrears of dividends will be 
paid as soon as possible. 

When the capital reduction becomes 
effective, the share and debenture capi- 
tal will appear as follows: 7 per cent 
A preference shares £250,000; 6 per 
cent B preference shares £1,000,000; 20 
per cent preferred ordinary shares 
£750,000; 20 per cent ordinary shares 
£150,000, and first debenture stock 
£1,460,360, a total of £3, 610,360. 

At the meeting of shareholders sanc- 
tioning this plan the directors reported 
a substantial increase in the volume of 
business this year and a steady growth 
in the financial stability of the company. 
One of the earlier plans of reconstruc- 
tion was based upon an offer of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 





Roumanian Registrations 
Show Increase of 97% 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 25—An un- 
precedented expansion in the use of 
automobiles in Roumania is reported to 
the automotive division of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce by Consul J. 
Rives Childs at Bucharest. Registra- 
tion during the fiscal year ending July 
1, showed a gain of 97 per cent, and 
on that date was 15,895, of which 7625, 
or approximately 51 per cent were 
American cars. 

The Italian Fiat is the nearest com- 
petitor to American manufacturers. 
The disorganization of the railway 
system, increased railway rates, and 
a 17 cent gasoline, are attributed as 
the chief factors in the growth of the 
automobile in that country. 





To Hold Welding Conference 

NEW YORK, Aug. 22—A conference 
embracing all phases of the welding in- 
dustry is to be held at the University 
of Minnesota Oct. 20 to 22, according 
to plans worked out by Professor S. C. 
Shipley, acting head of the mechanical 
engineering department of the College 
of Engineering. This is the first con- 
ference of this nature held here. 








New Zealand Takes 
18,024 Cars in 1926 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 25— 
American manufacturers of 
automobiles did 86 per cent of 
the total import business into 
New Zealand during 1926, ac- 
cording to import figures sup- 
plied by that government to 
the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. A total of 18,024 cars 
were imported during the year. 
The United Kingdom supplied 
11% per cent and other Euro- 




















pean manufacturers 24 per 
cent. 
Hungary Coordinates 


Bus and Rail Growth 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 25—Motor bus 
operations and transportation is to be- 
come an active part of the Hungarian 
state and privately owned railway sys- 
tems, according to cable advices from 
Commercial Attache H. L. Groves. 

He reports that “the railways are 
entering into the automobile field quite 
extensively. In an agreement reached 
between the state railways, the inde- 
pendent Hungarian lines, the local rail- 
ways administered by the state roads, 
and the various banking interests in- 
volved, together with the cooperation of 
the Budapest Automobile Traffic Co., a 
new organization has been created 
which will be called the Automobile 
Traffic Enterprise of the Hungarian 
Railways, Ltd. 

“One-half of the shares of this com- 
pany have been subscribed by the state 
railways and the other half by private 
interests. The company has for its 
purpose the systematic development of 
motor traffic in coordination with the 
railways, and aim at the start to estab- 
lish passenger and freight service in 
those parts of the country which at 
present have no direct railway service.” 





French Tire Exports Gain 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 20—Exports 
of automobile tire casings from France, 
the first six months of this year totaled 
1,241,175 and represent an increase of 
approximately 30 per cent over the ex- 
ports the first six months of last year, 
the Department of Commerce is ad- 
vised. Of this total, 6690 casings were 
shipped to the United States. Principal 
markets for French tires are the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, Brazil, Spain, 
and Belgium, in the order named. 


Defeat Georgia Tire Bill 


ATLANTA, Aug. 22—Tire manufac- 
turers aided by the Atlanta Automobile 
Association and the Atlanta Tire Asso- 
ciation, defeated the measure introduced 
some weeks ago before the Georgia 
State Legislature, to compel stamping 
the date of manufacture. 
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Webster Seeks End 
of Car Excise Tax 


Says Reduction to 2% Per 
Cent Continues Condition 
Unfair to Industry 





CHICAGO, Aug. 23—Combining 
action within his own organization with 
a plea to every car owner in America. 
Commissioner William M. Webster of 
the Automotive Equipment Association 
today turned the opening gun of the 
winter barrage on automobile excise 
taxes. Mr. Webster denounced the tax 
as a rank discrimination that can be 
justified neither by economics, politics, 
nor the present sound condition of the 
United States Treasury. He urged every 
automobile owner immediately to bring 
pressure on his senator and congress- 
man. President Coolidge’s warning 
that the amount of tax reduction will 
depend on the amount Congress spends 
for “pork” in the 1928 campaign is 
used by the commissioner as a further 
argument in his opening campaign 
against the tax. 

The Senate committee proposal to re- 
duce the tax from 3 per cent to 1% per 
cent instead of abolishing it altogether, 
Commissioner Webster stigmatized as a 
“cure that is as bad as the disease, 
because it continues an unfair burden 
of taxation and dodges taking a step 
which right and justice demand.” Com- 
piete repeal of the tax is the program 
which the A. E. A. will demand, and 
official action will be taken by that 
body, said the commissioner, to present 
its views to Congress. 

“With one car bus or truck for every 
five citizens of the United States, a 
Federal tax of 3 per cent on autémo- 
biles is a levy that not only affects every 
consumer of transportation but also 
definitely retards sales of cars, to say 
nothing of equipment, because it defeats 
the marked economies in production 
which the industry has been able to 
effect,” says the commissioner. 

“Constitutionally the tax is a rank 
discrimination because Congress long 
ago abolished all other forms of war 
taxes except the levy on firearms. From 
the point of view of economics, the 
tax is absurd because it is a levy on 
a universal and essential means of 
transportation. Politically it is noth- 
ing short of foolish, because the trea- 
sury does not need it. Congress should 
and must abolish this abuse completely 
at the coming session.” 





Minnesota Buses Carry 12,002,648 

MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 22—The an- 
nual report of the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission, St. Paul, 
gives 12,002,648 as the number of motor 
transportation passengers carried in 
the state in 1926, giving a revenue of 
$4,626,619. Buses covered a total of 
4770 miles of route operating 17,327,736 
miles. Of the 402 vehicles, 283 were 
not engaged in local transportation. 
The seating capacity was 9440. 
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Steel Market Shows 
Slight Upward Turn 


Buying Shows Caution Con- 
tinuing, However—Prices 
Hold Generally Firm 


NEW YORK, Aug. 25—In some 
quarters of the steel market a slight 
improvement in automotive buying is 
reported this week. Parts makers con- 
tinue, however, to proceed very cau- 
tiously with their own commitments 
because of the dilatoriness of their own 
customers. Prices hold firm all along 
the line, there being no tonnage in 
sight that would bring out real com- 
petition among mills. It remains, 
therefore, still an open question whether 
some of the smaller independents 
would remain unwavering in their de- 
termination to refrain from price con- 
cessions if tonnages involved offered 
sufficient inducement. 

Old orders for cold-rolled strip steel 
have been worked up, and there is a 
moderate flow of fresh orders, all indi- 
vidually light, but sufficient to place 
some mills in much better position than 
others. While some producers may be 
working only to the extent of half of 
their capacity, others are operating at 
as high as 80 per cent. The market is 
firm at 3.25 cents, Pittsburgh or Cleve- 
land, for all widths under 12 in., sub- 
ject to certain quantity allowances. De- 
mand for hot-rolled strip is not quite 
up to that for the cold-rolled. Strip 
sheets command 8 cents. Cold-finished 
bar mills have adjusted their operations 
to the piecemeal demand, stocking the 
excess of a very moderate rate of out- 
put over the outgo of one day and 
filling the possible excess of demand 
over output on the next from stock. 
Under such conditions it is only natural 
that the 2.20 cents, Pittsburgh price, 
supposed to apply only to representa- 
tive tonnage business, quite frequently 
is obtained by buyers of smaller lots. 

Conditions in the sheet market have 
undergone little change. Bolts and 
nuts are being ordered by automotive 
consumers as needed. Fresh develop- 
ments in the alloy steel market are 
lacking. 

Pig lron—Quite a few automotive foun- 
dries have covered their requirements over 
the next month or two, some having pro- 
tected: themselves at the low prices now in 
vogue for virtually the remainder of the 
year. Car lot buyers have no trouble in 
securing prompt shipments and tonnage 
prices, but ar. undercurrent of uneasiness 
lest the fuel market later in the fall might 
move higher and affect pig iron prices 
prompted many consumers to anticipate 
their wants. 

Aluminum—A good deal of talk in the 
aluminum market has as its subject the 
extent to which aluminum will enter into 
the new Ford model. In view of the fact 
that the old model contains no aluminum 
parts, all of this gossip as to how much 
or how little aluminum is likely to be 
used in the new model simmers down to 
mere conjecture; but, whatever develop- 








U.S. Growers Obtain 


Higher Rubber Yield 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 25— 
Improved methods of rubber 
production in Sumatra, intro- 
duced by American tire manu- 
facturers, have resulted in an 
increased yield per acre, ac- 
cording to a report made by 
the American Consul in that 
country to the Department of 
Commerce. During 1926 
American and British produc- 
ers increased their plantation 
holdings by 25,000 acres. 

In 1925 the yield per acre 
was 314 Ib., which was in- 
creased to 347 lb. per acre in 
1926, the largest American 
producer getting an average 
of 407 lb. per acre. 




















ments may bring forth in this respect, 
certain it is that, even under the most 
favorable conditions, addition to the alum- 
inum demand from this consuming source 
will be a negligible factor marketwise. 
Prices for both primary and secondary 
metal are entirely unchanged and routine 
conditions prevail. 

Copper—Producers refrain from bringing 
pressure to bear on domestic consumers 
to quicken buying and the 13-cent level 
for electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, is well main- 
tained, in spite of the rather slow con- 
suming demand. Tube mills have a shade 
the better of it in point of orders among 
copper and brass products manufacturers, 
indicating a fair demand for radiator mate- 
rial. 

Tin—The market rules quiet and steady, 
with indications of increased speculative 
activity at London where it is sought to 
bring about another bull market. 

Lead—The market has turned easy, with 
metal in the ‘outside’ market being 
offered at concessions from the leading 
interests’ quotations. 

Zinc—The market is quiet but steady. 





Form Curtis Wright Corp. 

NEW YORK, Aug. 20—Curtis Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. has been organized 
in Delaware to engage in general air- 
plane enterprise. The incorporators 
are O. O. Wright, of Wooster, Ohio; 
Curtis Wright and G. B. Wright, of De- 
troit. Capital is given as $500,000, 
consisting of 30,000 shares of no par 
value. 


John M. Dundon 

BUFFALO, Aug. 20—Stricken sud- 
denly with heart trouble, John M. Dun- 
don, assistant works manager of Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Co. died Sunday at 
his summer home on the lake shore. 
He was 48 and had been employed 
by Pierce-Arrow for 20 years. During 
the war he was chief of the aircraft 
work in which the factory was engaged. 
After the armistice he was promoted to 
the position of superintendent of manu- 
facturing. A few years ago he was 
advanced to the position he held at the 
time of his death. 
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Hardwood Business 
Best Since Spring 
Many Automotive Buyers 


Place Requirements Follow- 
ing New Model Showings 





ATLANTA, Aug. 22—Sales of 
southern hardwoods to the automobile 
and body trades have been showing im- 
provement in the past two weeks, ac- 
cording to wholesalers and manufact- 
urers in the Atlanta lumber market, 
who declare sales in the first half of 
August were the best for any two-weeks 
period since early spring, and that 
inquiry at present indicates this busi- 
ness will continue strong for the next 
several weeks. : 

One of the principal reasons for 
recent increases in sales is the increased 
production schedules of motor car 
manufacturers who have announced 
1928 models, and who are beginning 
to place orders for hardwoods to meet 
requirements of the last three or four 
months of the year. In fact, the 
volume of advance business now being 
booked is the largest in some months, 
for since spring the automotive trade 
has been buying hardwoods on a hand 
to mouth basis. 

Sales also are showing improvement 
in the truck and commercial body fields, 
this industry also placing a larger 
number of orders for advance needs, 
apparently anticipating an active fall 
and early winter demand. Hardwood 
sales to implement manufacturers are 
only fair. Primary sales are of the 
thicker dimensions of ash and maple in 
the best grades, with some call also 
for the second best grades, prices show- 
ing an easier tendency. 


Milwaukee S.A.E. to Meet 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 19—The Mil- 
waukee Section of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers is making plans for 
a golf tournament and frolic Sept. 14, 
to open its fall and winter activities. 
The event is projected as an annual 
affair, and its purpose is to promote 
better acquaintance and interest the 
members and prospective members. The 
tournament will be held at one of the 
local country clubs and the program 
will call for the start of play at 12.30 
p. m., with other sports for non-golfers. 
This will be followed by a dinner and 
presentation of trophies. The program 
of meetings is now being arranged. 








Changes Parts Duties 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 25—The De- 
partment of Commerce is advised of a 
change in import duties on automobile 
springs and ball bearings imported into 
Argentine. Springs henceforth are re- 
classified and the custom duties will 
be reduced from 1.76 pesos per kilo 
to .40 peso per kilo, plus a duty of 32 
per cent, which includes the custom 
surtax. Ball bearings are reduced 
from 1.76 to .48 peso per kilo. 
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July Output Drops, 
Ford Production Low 


Total for Industry 274,393 


With Ford Company Share 
Estimated at 5000 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23—Automo- 
bile production in the United States 
during July totaled 263,406 cars and 
trucks, compared with June production 
(revised figures) of 313,983 units, and 
represents a decrease of 50,477 units 
in July compared with June, according 
to figures announced today by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The Ford out- 
put for July has been estimated at not 
more than 5000. 

Comparing July of this year with 
July of last year the figures show a 
decrease of 90,888 units this year, the 
July, 1926, production amounting to 
354,396. Comparing the first seven 
months of this year the total produc- 
tion was 2,290,677 units compared with 
2,660,271 cars and trucks produced 
first seven months of last year. 

Canadian production in July totaled 
10,987 units, compared with 19,208 
units, compared with 19,208 units in 
June and 15,208 units in July of 1926. 
Canadian production the first seven 
months of this year totals 137,795 com- 
pared with 140,085 cars and trucks 
first seven months of last year. 

The American figures, given above, 
and shown in next column, are based 
on reports from 153 manufacturers in 
the United States, 53 of which make 
passenger cars and 118 making trucks, 
with 18 making cars and trucks. 


Ford to Offer Truck 
With New Car Line 


DETROIT, Aug. 23—Ford Motor Co. 
will introduce a new truck early in the 
fall, embodying the same principles of 
engine and chassis design as the new 
Ford car, according to a company state- 
ment this week. Manufacture of re- 
placement parts for the Model T trucks 
now in service will be continued as long 
as there is demand. 

The new truck is promised to have 
twice the horsepower of the present 
model and will be equipped with im- 
proved cooling and ignition systems and 
new steering and transmission mech- 
anisms. 








New Jersey Sales High 

NEW YORK, Aug. 23—New car 
sales in New Jersey last month were 
nearly up to the level of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, which is 
considered remarkable in view of the 
sharp decline in Ford business. 

July sales totaled 9146 passenger cars 
against 9540 in June, 1927, and 9568 
in July, 1926, according to Sherlock & 
Arnold’s figures. 

Commercial car sales for July in 
New Jersey totaled 1175 units against 
1596 in the same month of 1926. 























July Production 
Shows 274,393 Total 
1926 
Cars Trucks Total 

Jan. 284,703 31,388 316,091 
Feb. 334,524 38,745 373,269 
Mar. 399,105 45,996 445,101 
ROT. 665055 401,836 50,189 452,025 
May 394,569 47,576 442,145 
June 358,388 43,735 402,123 
July 329,959 39,643 369,602 

Total... 2,503,084 297,272 2,800,356 
Aug. 393,064 44,515 437,579 
Sept. 363,547 47,304 410,851 
 —e 300,160 43,652 348,812 
Nov. 226,278 34,500 260,778 
BSG. ices 143,413 27,768 171,181 

Total... 3,929,546 495,011 4,424,557 

1227 

SS 208,734 40,873 249,607 
Feb. 275,470 41,950 317,420 
AMT. ..s% 360,765 48,699 409,464 
a 374,113 48,275 422,388 
er 374,419 46,963 421,382 
June 290,188 43,003 333,191 
July 242,144 32,249 274,393 

Total... 2,125,833 302,012 2,427,845 




















British Car Imports 
Mount to £2,339,000 


LONDON, Aug. 10 (by mail)—An 
analysis of the official returns in regard 
to British automobile imports and ex- 
ports for the first six months of 1926 
and 1927 show that the imports of 
private passenger cars increased by 190 
per cent this year, the values for 1926 
and 1927 being £804,000 and £2,339,000 
respectively. Truck imports show, how- 
ever, a decrease of 84 per cent this 
year and chassis 9 per cent. Exports 
increased all around, except in com- 
ponents, and although complete cars 
were of only 4 per cent greater value, 
chassis exports were up 55 per cent 
and trucks 60 per cent. As a result 
of the foregoing, the excess of exports 
over imports has declined 43 per cent, 
for last year exports exceeded imports 
by £1,136,000, whereas this year the 
excess is only £645,000. 


U.S.L. Holds Convention 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Aug. 23— 
The annual sales convention of the 
U. S. L. Battery Corp. was attended 
by 300 central distributors. Prizes in 
the national sales contest were 
awarded. Service, sales and advertis- 
ing plans were acted upon. 


25,000 at G.M. Picnic 
OSHAWA, ONT., Aug. 23—The pic- 
nic given by General Motors of Canada, 
Ltd., to its employees and their families, 
was attended by about 25,000. Ad- 
dresses were made by R. S. McLaughlin, 
president of the company, and by James 
Malcolm, minister of trade and com- 

merce of the Canadian government. 
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Ford Orders Tires 
for 1000 Cars a Day 


Deliveries to Begin in Septem- 
ber—Akron Factories Hold 
High Schedules 


AKRON, Aug. 24—Automobile tire 
production continues at a high rate in 
the Akron district, with no signs of 
any let up in the near future. While 
dealers are not buying quite as heavily 
as they did last month, the increased 
demand from car manufacturers for 
original equipment has kept the rubber 
factories operating almost at peak 
levels. 

July sales exceeded most expectations 
and all previous monthly records, and 
business during the current month has 
so far been even better. It is confi- 
dently predicted by leaders in the indus- 
try that tire sales for the third quarter 
will mount to new high figures. 

Shipments of casings and tubes to 
car makers, especially General Motors 
divisions, have been accelerated within 
the past few weeks. Advices received 
here from the Ford company indicate 
that the plant will resume operations 
on a fairly large scale early in Septem- 
ber, taking fully 4000 tires a day. 
Large orders from Ford have recently 
been received by the Firestone, Good- 
rich, Goodyear, and Mason companies. 

More than 140,000 tires a day are 
being manufactured by Akron manufac- 
turers. Several companies, including 
Goodrich, Firestone, and General, broke 
all previous production records in July, 
and are ahead of schedules again this 
month. 


U.S. Draws Safety Code 


for Use in Tire Plants 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 20—Because 
of the hazards in the manufacture of 
tires and tubes and other products made 
in rubber mills, a model code on how 
to avoid many of the accidents has 
been prepared by the Department of 
Labor in connection with the Bureau 
of Standards and representatives of 
the rubber industry. Copies will be 
ready for distribution on Sept. 1, and 
may be had by writing to the Com- 
missioner of Statistics, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Figures compiled by the department 
show that the rubber industry is one 
of the most dangerous out of a score, 
and has an average of 18 casualties per 
1000. The purpose of the code is to 
serve as a guide to state or other super- 
vising authorities. It is also intended 
for use directly by the rubber manu- 
facturers of rubber manufacturing 
machinery. 








Ford Offered Wheel Plant Site 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 22—Ford Motor 
Co. has been offered a 25-acre site for 
a steel wheel factory near the plant of 
the Weirton Steel Co. at Weirton, 
W. Va. 
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Production Falls 18 Per Cent in July 
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British Seek Unison 


on Time Sale Terms 


LONDON, Aug. 9 (by mail)—In con- 
sequence of the policy adopted by three 
prominent automobile dealers in Lon- 
don of offering to deliver new or used 
cars without a down payment as usual, 
but merely upon receipt of the first of 
12 monthly instalments, the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers & Traders has 
passed a resolution which seeks to 
standardize time payment terms 
throughout the industry. The society 
is circulating among motor manufac- 
turers and British representatives of 
imported cars a draft clause which it is 
recommended should be inserted in 
catalogs and contracts for next year. 

The draft clause is to the following 
effect: The dealer agrees that he will 
not supply directly or indirectly to any 
private buyer upon hire-purchase or 
deferred payment terms except upon 
condition that the customer shall pay 
(1) a sum of not less than 25 per cent 
of the manufacturer’s current retail 
list price on or before delivery; (2) the 
balance, plus interest, by no more than 
24 equal monthly instalments, and (3) 
interest on the balance, after the down 
payment, of not less than 1 per cent 
above bank rate (at the Bank of Eng- 
land) on the date on which the contract 
is signed. 

It is considered highly probable that 
the majority of, if not all, British man- 
ufacturers will comply with the sug- 
gestion and that, in consequence, their 
contracts with dealers will insist upon 
the standardized terms being enforced 
in all time-payment transactions. 





Bulkeley Joins Niagara 

BUFFALO, Aug. 283—Claude A. Bul- 
keley has joined the Niagara Blower 
Co. as chief engineer and will have di- 
rect supervision over the design and 
installation of all air conditioning 


equipment and general supervision over 
all air engineering work. He was for- 
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merly with the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., where for 10 years he was su- 
pervisory engineer of the mechanical 
experimental division. 





Machinery Makers Form 
$13,000,000 Corporation 

DETROIT, Aug. 24—Of important 
interest to the automotive industry is 
the merging of the Industrial Works of 
Bay City, Mich., and the Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Co., of Cleveland, into 
a $13,000,000 corporation to be known 
as the Industrial Brown Hoist Corp. 
The merger becomes effective when rat- 
ified by the stockholders. 

The Brown company was founded in 
1880 and manufactures hoisting and 
conveying appliances and heavy han- 
dling machinery of all descriptions, and 
the Industrial Works were organized in 
1873 and manufacture similar equip- 
ment. 

The merger brings under one man- 
agement more than 2100 employees and 
assets of approximately $14,000,000. 
Sales of both companies last year ag- 
gregated $7,700,000. Both plants will 
be continued in operation and no radi- 
cal changes are contemplated. 





Ozburn on European Trip 


CHICAGO, Aug. 23—N. Field Oz- 
burn, former president of the Automo- 
tive Equipment Association, is now in 
Europe on a combined recreation tour 
and survey of automotive conditions. 
Mr. Ozburn is acting in the interest of 
the A. E. A. show and convention to 
be held in Chicago, Nov. 7 to 12, and 
to which many leading automotive men 
in Europe will come. 





Indiana Truck Sales Gain 


MARION, IND., Aug. 23—Factory 
shipments of Indiana Truck Corp. in 
July increased 44 per cent over July 
last year. The company has opened a 
factory branch at Tulsa, Okla., under 
L. A. Murdoch. 
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Tobacco Selling 


Brings Car Sales 


COLUMBIA, S. C., Aug. 22—Reports 
from the tobacco belt of South Car- 
olina and Georgia and the “border 
belt” of North Carolina, assembled here 
by leading automobile distributors, 
show that a sharp gain in motor car 
sales was made immediately after the 
recent opening of the tobacco selling 
season. 

The crop in each of these three states 
probably is this year the best on record 
in quantity and quality, and millions of 
dollars will be turned into trade chan- 
nels in the course of the marketing sea- 
son. Sept. 6 is the date set for open- 
ing the markets in all of North Car- 
olina except the so-called “border belt.’” 
Before the tobacco season in that state 
gets well under way, the cotton mar- 
keting season will have been opened 
in this state and Georgia and soon 
afterward the marketing of the fleecy 
staple in North Carolina will be started. 

Despite the damage the boll weevil is 
causing to the cotton crop, the cotton 
growers are anticipating a large and 
profitable crop. The recent upturn in. 
the cotton market, adding more than 
two cents per pound to the price, has. 
increased by approximately $35,000,000: 
the prospective value of the cotton. 
crops of North Carolina, South Car- 
olina and Georgia. 





Bosch Profit $80,366 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Aug. 25— 
American Bosch Magneto Corp. reports 
net profit of $80,366 for the first half 
of 1927, as compared with $243,752 in 
the first half of 1926. Net profit for 
the June quarter was $37,684 against 
$42,782 in the first quarter and $104,844 
in the June quarter last year. Net 
sales in the second quarter were $1,394,- 
704 against $2,416,089 in the preceding 
quarter. Net sales for the half were 
$2,799,565 against $6,811,977 in the first 
half of last year. 
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Reo Honors Salesmen 


in $500,000 Class 


DETROIT, Aug. 22—“The Half- 


Million Dollar Club” which has been . 


organized by Reo Motor Car Co., as a 
means of giving special recognition to 
commercial vehicle salesmen who have 

‘brought a half-million dollars worth of 
business to the company, is gaining 
members. Reo truck and bus salesmen 
who can offer proof that their total 
sales have aggregated $500;000 are 
eligible to membership. 

' Perhaps the most enviable record 
hung up by any of the salesmen is 
that of James Denvir, of New York, 
whose Speed Wagon sales since Octo- 
ber, 1921, have aggregated $1,250,000. 
W. C. Blair, of the Linscott Motor Co., 
of Boston, has $1,500,000 sales to his 
credit. 

Other salesmen who have qualified 
for membership follow: Albert A. 
Schaller, of Toledo, $764,198; R. N. 
Crawford, Baltimore, $566,208; John 
Walker, Newark, N. J., $690,000; W. 
C. Moore, Minneapolis, $799,800; E. 
H. Cushman, Portland, Me., $525,565; 
and E. C. Gavitt, Wichita, and W. C. 
Elliott, of Boston, have also passed 
the $500,000 mark. 


N. C. Registrations Increase 
RALEIGH, N. C., Aug. 20—A total 
of 71,462 more motor vehicles have been 
licensed in North Carolina this year 
than on the same date last year, ac- 
cording to announcement by Commis- 

sioner of Revenue R. A. Doughton. 








Coming FeaturelIssues 
of Chilton Class Jour- 
nal Publications 


Sept. 15—Bus Show Issue— 
Operation & Maintenance. 
Sept. 20—Bus Show Issue— 
Commercial Car Journal. 
Oct. 1—Production and Fac- 
tory Equipment Issue—Au- 

tomotive Industries. 
Nov. 10—Marketing Annual— 
Motor World Wholesale. 




















N.S. P. A. Drawing Sept. 30 


DETROIT, Aug. 22—The National 
Standard Parts Association will hold a 
blind drawing Sept. 30, for space 
allotment at its show in Cleveland, 
Nov. 14-18. E. P. Chalfant, executive 
vice-president, declared that space con- 
tracts are being received in such large 
numbers as to indicate that show space 
will be at a premium again this year. 
Contracts must be received before Sept. 
30 in order to participate in the draw- 
ing, he stated. 


Charles H. Fisher 


LANSING, Aug. 20—Charles H. 
Fisher, engineer and superintendent of 
the maintenance department of Olds 
Motor Works, died Aug. 16 of injuries 
received while at work. 
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New Sikorsky Plane 
Prepares for Flight 


NEW YORK, Aug. 22—A _ new 
Sikorsky biplane, in which Captain 
Rene Fonck plans to fly to Paris early 
next month, is being assembled at 
Curtiss Field. The plane was con- 
structed at the College Point plant of 
the Sikorsky Engineering Corp. It has 
a larger carrying capacity than the ill- 
fated S-35 which crashed last fall in 
an attempt to take off for Paris. 

Powered by twin Rhone-Gnome- 
Jupiter engines, it is figured that gas- 
oline consumption will be about 38 gal- 
lons an hour. The excess capacity will 
permit of carrying eight persons. More 
duralumin was used in the construction 
of the plane and it is said that by a 
secret process the alloy has been rend- 
ered easy to work. 


Form American Motorists 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 22—Promul- 
gating a new idea in a nation-wide 
organization of automobile clubs, by 
which the national organization is sub- 
ordinated to the member clubs, and in 
which the dues shall be merely nominal, 
delegates representing approximately 
250,000 motorists will meet at the 
Washington and Willard Hotels here 
this week, for the purpose of forming 
the American Motorists Association. A 
charter for the new organization has 
already been obtained under the laws of 
Delaware, giving it the right to oper- 
ate in all parts of the country. 








Calendar of Coming Events 





SHOWS 
American Electric Railway Association, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland..Oct. 1-7 
American Road Builders Association, 
: Public Auditorium, Cleveland..Jan. 9-13 


Automotive Accessories Association, 
Armory, Chicago ....cccceee- ov. 7-12 

Automotive Equipment Association, 
Coliseum, Chicago ........... Nov. 7-12 


*Chicago, National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a 
Jan. 28-Feb. 4 
International Aircraft Show, Berlin 
March 23-April 11 
International Aviation Exhibition, Cop- 
CRMOEONS ..ca55s5seenseeny Aug. 20-Sept. 2 
Lille, France, Exposition....Nov. 20-Dec. 4 


London Passenger Car Show....Oct. 14-22 
London Truck Show ............ Nov. 17-26 
Machine Tool Exhibition, New Haven, 


PO .. o.6s ese heessanenccnns ee Sept. 6-9 
Machine Tool Exposition, National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland 
Sept. 19-23 
National Air Races, Spokane, Wash..... 
Sept. 23-24 
National Standard Parts Association, 
Convention Hall, Cleveland..Nov. 14-18 
National Steel and Machine Tool Ex- 
position, American Society for Steel 
Treating, Convention Hall, Detroit, 


Sept. 19-23 
*New York, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, Grand 
CSOMAERE FRIRCO.. 4. 60000000008 Jan. 7-14 
Paris, GARE PRIS 6isccccsescced Oct. 6-16 
Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel 
Drake, CRICAZO ..0.<00% Jan. 28-Feb. 4 
Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles........ Feb. 11-18 


Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel 


Commodore, New York..Nov. 27-Dec. 3 





Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco 
Feb. 25-March 3 


*Will have special shop equipment exhibit. 


CONVENTIONS 

American Chemical Society, eee 6-8 
ept. 6- 

American Electric Railway Association, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland..Oct. 3-7 

American Gear Manufacturers Associa- 

tion, Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal 
Oct. 20-22 

American Institute of Mining & Metal- 

lurgical Engineering, Metals Divi- 

sion, Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
REEL c5u 2's s0shs cco oeessaeneer Sept. 19-23 

American Road Builders’ Assn., Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland ........ Jan. 9-13 

American Road Builders’ Association, 

pees, Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Machine Shop Practice, New 
Haven, WOME. sccacneeoessacae Sept. 7-9 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, First National Fuels Meet- 
Me, Be. BIOS cscs chose ctewe Oct. 10-13 

American Society for Steel Treating, 
Convention Hall, Detroit....Sept. 19-23 

American Welding Society, Book-Ca- 
dillac Hotel, Detroit........ Sept. 19-23 

Automotive Electric Association, Buck- 
wood Inn, Delaware Water Gap, 


EEO PCT ee Sept. 12-14 
Automotive Equipment Association, 

Coliseum, Chicago .......... Nov. 7-12 
International Congress for Testing Ma- 

terials, Amsterdam ........ Sept. 12-17 


Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association, Credit, Detroit. .Sept. 14-16 

National Association of Finance Com- 

panies, Congress Hotel, Chicago 
Nov. 14-15 


National Foreign Trade Council, Hous- 
TO ER case bs ba wde eee April 25-27 
National Hardware Association, Marl- 
borough-Blenheim, Atlantic City 
Oct. 17-20 
National A. aa Council, Stevens Hotel, 
ere Se pt. 26-30 
National. eStandard Parts Association, 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland..Nov. 14-18 
National Tire Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Nov. 15-17 
World Motor Transport Congress, Lon- 
BOM: Cebseseabionsee nce Coaster Nov. 14-17 


S. A. E. 
National 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Oct. 6—Joint 
meeting with Army Ordnance Asso- 
ciation. 

Chicago, October—National 
tion and Service Meeting. 

Chicago, Dec. 1—Tractor Meeting 

Cleveland and Detroit, Sept. 15. -22—Pro- 
duction Meeting. 

Detroit, Jan. 24- Tmhenue Meeting. 

New York, Jan. 12—Annual Dinner. 

Spokane and Chicago, week of Sept. 19— 
Aeronautic meeting. 


Transporta- 


Sectional 
Milwaukee, Oct. 5—First Meeting. 

RACES 
EDS Rs io vivn wdc ccccdn sat ehecmese Sept. 5 
PPO ORES 55.50664 4602605004 nk bOS ept. 5 
British Grand Prix, Brooklands....Oct. 1 
ASCO, INs OR 60nd weve ec euceene ept. 19 
NN ge 6a san Sia cava lets a aia ater wae. state Sept. 10 
Milan, Italian Grand Prix ......... Sept. 4 
ee EE - ree ar etene re rt Oct. 12 




















